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Federal Services Homestead Entries | Nie Mail Service 


To Reduce Time 


| 
| 
| 


For Promotion of 
Trade Discussed 


Director of Bureau of Stand- 
ards Says Activities Are 
Directed to General 
Welfare. 


| Gainin 
‘Nearly 10 Per Cent of Settlers 


| From United States. 

| There were 15,566 homesteads entered 
in the four western provinces of Canada 
last year, the Trade Commissioner at 
Winnipeg, J. Bartlett Richards, has re- 
| ported, the Department of Commerce 
|announced March 26. The land occu- 
|pied by the pewcomers is estimated at 


gin Canada 


| 
| 
| 


By Night Flying 
. Twelve Hours to Be Cut from 
Schedule on Transcon- 

| tinental Route, Says 


Postmaster General. 


/2,500,000 acres, according to the report, ! 


oe 


Beaeigieh 


ASO2Z |-u2 


HE operations of the govern- 
ment affect the interests of 


every person living within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States.” 


—William H. Taft, 
President of the United States, 
. 1909—1913 
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Policy of Conserving 


Oil Given A pproval 


| 


to Western States 


Are Predicted. 


Btne fits 


The policy of conserving oil on the 
public domain, recently enunciated by 
| President Hoover, is certain to result ir 
| great benefit to the Western States, the 


| 
| 
| 


President was told March 26 by W. A. | 


| Selvidge, of Billings, Mont., former presi- 
dent of the Montana Business Men’s 
Organization. 


Convention to Promote Safety Senate Committee 


American Delegation to International Conference in Lon- 


don to Submit Proposals 


Prepared by Specialists 


For Changes in Treaty of 1914. 


Problems of ship construction, safety 
of navigation, life-saving apliances, fire 


protection and radiotelegraph will be con- | 


jweather reports, signal codes, the de- 
; struction of derelicts, ice patrol, etc. 
Ship construction, which covers the 


|sidered at the international conference ‘Subdivision of the ship into watertight 


posals 


For Farm Relief 


Revision of Tariff, Restric- 
tions on Production, and 
System of Export De- 
bentures Suggested. 


the arrangement and 


Farmer, Industrialist 
And Tradesmen Aided 


Tasks Which Only Government 
Can Undertake Performed 
By Centralized Agencies, 
Says Mr. Burgess. 


American business turns to the Gov- 
ernment for help in certain matters of 
fundamental importance relating to sta- 
bility and improvement in business, it was 
stated by the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards, George K. Burgess, in a re- 
cently delivered address before the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, made _ public 
March 26 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Dr. Burgess outlined some of the aeti- 
vities which the Federal Government has 
undertaken to aid the business of the 
country and discussed the study of distri- 
bution which the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is making, pointing 
out that the promotion of simplified prac- 
tice and the adoption of commercial 
standards, activities fostered by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, are reacting to the 
advantage of commerce and industry. 

General Welfare Promoted. 

Business makes wee of governmental 
authority and prestige when it is needed, 
Mr. Burgess said. Business demands 
certain services which only the Govern- 
ment can render. In meeting these de- 
mands the Government is not going into 
business but is helping business in the 
broader aspects of its task of service to 
the country and enhancing the well-being 
of the people, he concluded. 
dress follows in full text: 

It may be well to recall at the outset 
the fact that the Federal Government, 
emong its many activities, is also a 
manufacturer of many products as well 
as the largest buyer in the country, so 
the Government is necessarily interested 
on its own account in many matters re- 
lating to business and industry. 

As a manufacturer, the Government 
produces, in its arsenals and Navy yards, 
a great variety of things ranging from 
ships and airplanes to powder and guns; 
in its mints the metal moneys, 
other Bureau the paper money, and the 
Government Printing Office is the great- 
est printing establishment in the world. 
The Post Office Department is a tremen- 
dous business in itself consuming a great 
variety of commodities. 

The Department of Justice on the one 
hand and the Federal Trade Commission 
on the other have their tasks of seeing 
that fair play is exercised among com- 
mercial rivals. 

The Department of Agriculture is a 
constant aid and stimulus to the farmer 
for the bettering of his crops and their 
marketing; while the Department of 
Commerce’ aids industry by fur- 
nishing information as to foreign 
markets, collecting statistics relating 
to home production and distribution, 
and fosters the _ mining, fishing, 
transportation, commercial and manu- 
facturing activities of the country. Many 
of these governmental aids to industry 
have been developed and grown rapidly in 
scope and volume during the past quarter 
century and some of them were started 
within the last decade. 

It is of a few of the more recent 
developments in governmental activities 


His ad-| 


whieh follows in full text: 
Homestead entries in the four west- 
ern provinces of Canada—Manitoba, Sas- 


katchewan, Alberta, and British Colum-| 


bia—was nearly two and a half times 
as great in 1928 as in 1927, filings for 
the respective years, 15,566 and 6,556, 
reveal, 

Entries in all sections increased, ex- 
cept in the southern part of Manitoba, 
jand brought the aggregate for the 
|province to only 620 in 1928, as com- 
|pared with 699 in 1927. Prominent in- 
creases were registered for the north- 
ern sections of all the provinces, rang- 
ing from. 5 per cent in Manitoba to 371 
per cent in the Peace River district of 
Alberta and British Columbia. 


On the basis of 160 acres to a home-| 
is estimated that the total num-; 


stead, it 
ber of such lands taken up in western 
Canada amounted in 1928 to nearly 2,- 
500,000 acres. The number of people 


represented by the 15.566 entries is re-! 


ported to be 41,724. 


bered 1,425, or nearly 10 per cent of the 
year’s total. 


Competition Leads 


To Lower Rates for 
Aviation Insurance 


Underwriters Influenced by 
Experience and _ Safety 
Habits of Operators 


And Pilots. 


| An underwriter of aeronautics insur- 
ance must ascertain the safety habits 


Homestead entries | 
by settlers from the United States num-! 


‘Coultebetien Called 
To Discuss Plans 


|Operating Contractors to Ar- 
! . 
| range Program of Coordina- 


; tion Which Will Improve 


Mail Deliveries. 


ss 


Office Department to reduce by 12 hours 
‘the flying time between New York City 
and San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Calif., it was stated March 26, by the 
Postmaster General, Walter F, Brown. 
Plans for the new air mail service, 
which will mean a twice-daily air mail 
service for some cities, are to be dis- 
cussed at a conference to be held, March 
| 28, at Omaha, Nebr. ‘ 

The new service between the two 
coasts will go into effect in 30 days, said 
|Mr. Brown, if agreeable to those attend- 
jing the conference. The conference will 
be attended by a representative of the 
‘Post Office Department and representa- 
tives of all air mail contractors operat- 
jing routes west of Chicago. 

Twelve Hours to Be Saved. 
The full text of the announcement 
‘follows: 

Air mail time between New York and 
San Francisco and Los Angeles will be 
reduced by 12 hours or more with the 
inauguration, during the next 30 days, 
of an additional service between the two 
coasts on a schedule designed to elimi- 
nate the overnight layover of incoming 
'mail at both terminals, 

This service already is in operation 
ifrom New York as far west as Lincoln, 
Nebr. ‘The new feature is its extension 





new network of air mail lines in} 
; the West is to be established by the Post | 


in an- | 


jand practices of the operator or pilot'to California, made possible by the com- 
‘he is jmsuring, if he is to help comimer-| pletion of the lighted airway “in the 
cial aviation and survive the competi-, sector between Salt Lake City and San 
tion that will become keen before any| Francisco, Coincident with the begin- 


slackening is apparent, it was stated by}ning of this service there will also go} 


| Professor Stephen B. Sweeney of the: into operation’ service on a new route 


Wharton School of Finance and Com-| between Omaha and St. Louis via Kan- | 


merce, University of Pennsylvania, in a! sas City. 
jstatement prepared for the Department) , 
jof Commerce. jin schedules for the inauguration of 
This statement issued March 25 by the; double daily service over each of the lat- 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department ;eral routes connecting with the tranconti- 
. - ’ . “= a. so MS ann 8 . 
|Was designed to supplement a previous lines west of Chicago. Similar 
discussion of air insurance. (The full 
text of the preceding statement appeared , . 
in the Untied States Daily ee 12), | Earl B. Wadsworth, superintendent of 
Factors Involved. A “" 'the Air Mail Service, left Washington 
| mong the practices and habits of op-, March 26 for Omaha, where he will con- 
erators or pilots listed by Professor: 1°" March 27 with representatives of 
Sweeney were the inspection routine, | (pntracting ee in regard to the 
jfinancing, degree of experience of those : AenEe @ ann es ane a 1 ; 
lin charge of operations, and the pres- necessary to the inauguration of fhe new 
: : service. 
sure up< ; ce risk | : ; 
| : le oes 4 ee ee follows | Attending the conference will be repre- 
lin cu eaeel. yss eme S!sentatives of all air mail contractors 
te adiciitiain to the third ty liability cperating routes west of Chicago. This 
‘an oe ‘ re y Nally’ includes: The Boening Air Tranesport, 
{eee Sand insurances the operator qnerator of the Chicago-San Francisco 
a in <= og Ragnaind of the hasards/ route: the Western Air Express, operat- 
eae ae he vo property an¢ the ing the Salt Lake-Los Angeles and the 
property of others entrusted to his care. Cheyenne-Pueblo routes; Walter Varney, 
‘ti die Fire Insurance. by | Salt Lake to Pasco, Wash.; National 
fie mmaprance | insisted upon SY) Parks Airway, Inc., Salt Lake to Great 
even the most speculative investor, Iis Falls, Mont.; Pacific Air Transport, Los 


inental 


Ne 


The new service will involve changes | 


changes in the East perhaps will result | 


details | 


Mr. Selvidge called at the White House 
with Representative Leavitt (Rep.), of 
Great Falls, Mont., to discuss the oi] 
situation with Mr. Hoover and its pos- 
sible result in the so-called public land 
| States, 

“There is no question,” said Mr. Sel- 
| vidge, “but that President Hoover’s oi! 
conservation policy will redound to the 
good of the Western States just as the 
National forest conservation policy re- 
dounded to the geod of that section of 
the country. 

“We have been using up our natural re- 
sources and we are now badly in need of 
|education along the lines of conserving 
jour oil and other natural resources. We 
jare continuing to tax our people who 
j have not received any of the benefits. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 
Support of President 
| On Major Issues Is 


| Asked by Mr. Tilson 


General Overhauling of Tar- 
| iff Rates to Be Opposed, 
Says Majority 
Leader. 

A general overhauling of rates is not 
'expected to take place in the revision 
| of the Tariff Act of 1922 to be made by 
| the extraordinary session of the Tl1st 
Congress, Representative Tilson (Rep.), 
|of New Haven, Conn., Majority Leader 
|in the House, stated March 26 in the 
|course of an address before the Buck- 
leye Republica##lub of Columbus, Qhio. 


doubtless, will be frowned upon,” said 
Mr. Tilson, “but industries that make a 
good case will unquestionably receive 
| proper consideration in the new bill.” 
Urges Support of President. 
Urging support for President Hoover 
in the undertakings of the new admin- 
istration, Representative Tilson empha- 
sized the importance of public opinion 
as an influence upon Congress in ob- 


tion that will prove workable. 
not be the course of the President, he 
added, to formulate a farm relief bill, 
hand it to Congress and direct its en- 
actment. Experience has shown, he said, 
that the question is one in which both 
parties have been divided and success of 
| legislation depends upon a nonpartisan 
attitude and program, 

The full text of the section of Mr. 
Tilson’s address dealing with tariff and 
farm relief follows: 

The most important work that I now 
see immediately before us is to back up 
President Hoover in the stupendous task 
he has so recently assumed. In the last 
analysis public opinion rules in this 








some extent at least, molded. We 


which convenes in London, April 16, to 
revise the convention for safety of life 
at sea signed by the chief maritime na- 
tions in 1914, it was stated March 26 by 


the Merchant Fleet Corporation, Shipping | 


| Board. 

| The American delegation to the confer- 
ence, representing all phases of the Fed- 
eral Government interested in shipping 
and navigation, it was stated, will go into 
the sessions fully prepared with sugges- 
tions formulated by specialists. The pre- 
paratory work, it was explained, has been 
going on under the direction of the De- 
partment of Commerce since early in 
1928, 


| The subjects involved in this work, all | 


of which will be discussed in London, are 

| listed as follows: 

- Safety of navigation, which embraces 
he 

lisions, the location of the steamer lanes, 


American Output of Mohair 
Increases Eight Per Cent 


Mohair production in the six impor- 
tant producing States of the United 
States in 1928, the Department of Ag- 
riculture announced March 26 amounted 
to 14,522,000 pounds. 

The full text of the statement follows: 
| This was an increase of 1,052,000 
| pounds or about 8 per cent over the pro- 
| duction of 1927. Nearly all of the in- 
; crease was in Texas, which produces 
| over 80 per cent of the total. 

The estimated production in the differ- 
ent States in 1928 was as follows: 
Texas, 12,330,000 pounds; New Mexico 
629,000 pounds; Arizona, 684,000 pounds: 
California, 176,000 pounds; Oregon, 
525,000 pounds; Missouri. 178.006 
pounds. : 5 


rules of the road for preventing col- | 


|compartments, 
‘strength of bulkheads, the fitting of fire- 
screen bulkheads, and the regulation of 
_ Stability. 

Live-saving appliances and fire protec- 
tion, which include the requirements for 
lifeboats, life rafts and life preservers, 
the method of stowing and launching life- 
boats, the training of seamen in handling 


them, fire-fighting and fire-detecting ap-| 
paratus, and the inspection of all of the 


jsafety appliances. 

| Radiotelegraphy, which includes the re- 
|quirements for the installation of radio 
‘sending and receiving apparatus and its 
operation. 

The advance in radio communication 
since the 1914 London conference has 
been more rapid than in any of the sub- 
{jects to be discussed. It happens, how- 
lever, that a good deal of the field has 


[Continued on Page 2, 


Column 5.) 


Sale of Sour Ships 
| To Three Bidders Is 


' Announced by Boar 


| 


Laid-up Cargo Vessels in New 
| York and Philadelphia to 

| Be Used in Inter- 

| coastal Trade. 


| Sale of four laid-up steel cargo vessels 
of the Government fleet to three separate 
bidders for an aggregate of approxi- 
mately $300,000 was announced by the 
United States Shipping Board March 26. 
| The “West Bridge” and “West Wau- 
ineke,” now laid up at Philadelphia, 


| Anderson, president 


|of Congress who was ¢ 
Joint Committee on Agricult 
|in 1921. 


1 


| ward the writing of farm re 


Opinions to Be Asked 
Of Industrial Leaders 


Representatives of Labor, Fi- 
nance, Transportation, and 
Manufacturing to Assist 
In Solving Problem. 


Farm relief hearings were extended 
through a second full day March 26 as 
witnesses successively took the stand be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry and presented their 
ideas of how the Federal Government 
might best deal with the agricultural 
problem. 

Among the suggestions submitted to 


| the Committee was one that no single 


legislative enactment at the coming ses- 


sion of Congress would solve the farm 
problem, that no single plan could be 
written which would afford a permanent 
solution, and that any proposal of the 
Commitiee would be enly a beginning 
in an effort which must last over years. 
This reminder came from a professor 
of agricultural comes + 
Iniversity : ack, 2 y 4 
University, John D Bisie Millers’ Nas 
1 a former member 
s chairman of the 
ural Inquiry 


tional Federation and 


Representatives of industry who are 
internationally known 1 the — of 
finance, transportation and manufac — 
ing, will be asked to oe age ma 
; i and contribute thei | to- 
Committee anc Nef iegisla- 
tion, the Committee decided Mere 26. 
Included among those who a e - 
vited to testify are: The Secretary 


country, and public opinion can be, to} 


“A general. increase all along the line, | 


taining farm relief and tariff legisla- | 
It will | 


jland & Seattle Railway. 


| 


|asked the Commission 


| leged violations of the act. 
jing the complaint the Commission, by 


j were ee to aay ee eae at 
| San, Francisco’ for $57,000 and $73,000, 
respectively. The “Westbrook,” also 
jlaid up at Philadephia was sold to the 
p ; Morse Lumber Co., of Boston, for $90,- 
k ormation of Subsidiary to | 900, and the “Democracy,” in lay-up at | 
P id S : 4 | New York, was sold to the Charles Nel- 
rovide Service Held json Company of San Francisco for $79,- 


To Be Legal. _ 


| the. Tredsury, Andrew W- Mellon;. Henry 
Ford; J. P. "Morgan, Owen D. Young, 


|Paul M. Warburg Charles M. 


Schwab. srotion Ts Adopted. 
The Committee reached this decision 
‘on a motion by Senator Thomas (Dem.), 
of Oklahoma. Chairman McNary (Rep.)s 
lor Oregon, said he would issue the in- 
vitations immediately. S 

Pointing out that after eight years of 
hearings and writing and passing a, 
the Congress is in much the same ae : 
tion it was at the beginning, Senato 
Tt as declared. 
rnewe. con a great number of. out- 
standing business successes who — - 
ganized and developed succesats in as 
/ tutions, and most of thee great - nae 
organizations have made a very ome 
percentage, if not most, of — -_ y 
out of the saree pS Sore - 
the country. I am_ conv : . 
these gentlemen who hase Save 
standing business insti s k 
soteld assistance to the farmnert: one 
through the Committees and m4 
gress itself, in the solution of the p 


m before us. 2 ss 
* Relieves Aid Will Be Given. Pe 

“T am convinced that they will come is 
Washington and give us the bones < 
their opinions and conclusions, relati 


and 


To Operate Bus Line 


| All of the vessels will be reconditioned 
: | and be used in the intercoastal trade, the 
Incorporation by the Spokane, Port-; Board announced in its statement, The | 
land & Seattle Railway of a subsidiary full text of the statement follows: 
company and the operation by the sub-|} Sale of the S. S. “Ww est Bridge” and S. 
sidiary of a motor bus line between $. “West Wauneke, for the sums of $57,- 
Portland and Astoria, Orex., was found 000 and $73,000 respectively, to Sudden 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis-| & Christenson of San Francisco was ap- 
sion not to be in violation of provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, in a 


proved by the Shipping Board March 26. 
' The “West Bridge” is a steel cargo 
report made public on March 26 in No. steamer of 8,504 deadweight — tons 
16552, A, Jaloff, etc., v. Spokane, Port- equipped with de Laval turbines and 

Scotch vil burning boilers, designed to 
steam at 10% knots. The vessel has 
een laid up at Philadelphia since June, 
922. 

The “West Wauneke” is a steel cargo 
‘steamer of 8,635 deadweight tons 
,equipped with General Electric turbines 
jand Scotch oil burning boilers designed 
Division 3, held that it is without juris-/® steam at 10% knots. She has: been 
diction to determine whether the articles |/aid up at Philadelphia since January, 
of incorporation of the railway permit|1921. Both of these ships will be used 
it to engage in motor transporiation by | Supplement their owner’s intercoastal 


The complaint, filed in 1924 by the 
operator of a bus line in competition 
with that of the rail company subsidiary, 
a to require de- 
fendants to cease and desist from the al- 
In dismiss- 


ect-matter; and, to 


importance to the operator is indicated 
|by the underwriters’ present attitude. 
They usually consider this business as 
relatively undesirable from an_ under- 
writing position, as is Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. From the operator’s stand- 


Angeles to Seattie, and the Robertson 
| Aircraft Corporation, holders of the con- 
jtract on the projected route between 
| Omaha and St. Louis. 
| Deliveries Better Timed. 
| 


Under the schedule on the present 


relating to industry that I shall speak,| Point this means that the risk is greater transcontinental service mail arrives at 


activities which tend to raise the stand- 


|than is openly admitted. The moral of 


| both terminals on the west coast and at 


ard of living, reduce costs and eliminate this is full insurance and constant at-,; New York on the east too late in the 


waste in production and distribution, 
stabilize business, mect foreig@n com- 
petition, and in the words of the Con- 
stitution “promote the general welfare” 
of the nation. 

Among the primary requisites of a 
healthy business community is a sound 


[Continued on Page 2, Coleemn 2.] 


Authority to Issue 
Bonds Is Granted 


Application of Southern Pacific 
Is Approved by I. C. C, 


Authority for the issuance and sale of 
$65,166,000 of 40-year 4'% per Cent gold 
bonds and $19,549,800 of capital stock, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary 


bonds, is asked by the Southern Pacific 


Company in an application filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in| 


common stock will be given the privilege 
of subscribing to the bonds at 94 and 
interest to the amount of 1742 per cent 
of their stock holdings. 


The issue has been underwritten by|lowing the maladjustment of the agri-!sary. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., for a commission of cultural mechanism caused by the Great, toward too early and too narrow spe-| 


2% per cent and it is planned to sell| 
to the bankers at 94 so much of the 
proposed issue as may not be subscribed 
for, ° 


The proceeds are to be used first to|te discover truth, to distinguish it from in a’ narrow line. 


jtention to the fire hazard. 

| Full fire insurance does not com- 
pletely compensate the operator in time 
of loss. More than one operator has 
|been forced out of businss as the result 
'fafire disaster even though he collected 
in full from the underwriters. Com- 
|petitors are ever at hand ready to take 


[Cor tinned on Page 9, Column 1.) 





Those who have made advances in 


‘special 


A. F. Woods, Director of Scientific Work 
of the Department of Agriculture, pointed 
out in a speech March 26 at the State 


Finance Docket No, 7509. | University, Orono, Maine, in which he 


The bonds are to be redeemable at 105 
on any semiannual interest date to May 
1, 1964, and-to each $1,000 bond will be! 
attached a warrant entitling the bearer 
to purchase at any time before May 1, 
1934, three shares of common stock at 
$145 a share. Holders of the company’s 


jemphasized the importance of education 


in improving agricultural conditions. The | wild 


great resources of the United States, he 
said, have been developed on the whole 
by men of high character. 

The full text of the statement made 
public 


fields have had a_ broad back- | 
under, the rights to be given with the|ground in related fields of knowledge, Dr.| point rans Dinca, eee sew. seeched 6 
!to general training, it is necessary that 


/ evening for delivery and is held over un- 
| til the following morning unless desig- 
;nated for special delivery. 

| The schedule has -been in operation 
‘since July 1, 1924. It represents the first 
| attempt in any country to fly at night 
lover regular routes on regular schedules. 
the awkwardness of the schedule is 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Educational Training Viewed as Vital 
To Further Progress in Agriculture 


\Scieretific Director Says Cultural Studies Should Not Be 
¥ . . . 
Neglected Because of Specialization. 


spirit, and is no more of a guide than 
absolutely necessary. 
The United Staf%s has now reached a 


education also provide opportunities for 
|people engaged in industrial work to 
secure a training that will fit them to 
work more efficiently, a development that 
be met either by special schools, 
isuch as business high schools and agri- 


‘cultural high schools, or by addition of 
|technological work in 
nade | schools. 

by the Department of Agricul-; }The colleges of agriculture develop | 


ordinary high 


should individually and collectively take 
a part in the molding process. 


9 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) 


Flying Boats Being Tested 
For Trans-oceanic Service 


Tests now being made by the Deutsche | 


Luft Hansa of three Rohrbach flying 
boats of the Romar type will determine 
whether the type will be used in the pro- 
posed mail and freight transatlantic 


the Assistant American Trade Commis- 
sioner at Berlin, Douglas Cook, informed 
the Department of Commerce, March 26. 
The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 


be placed for three additional Romars. 
Regular transatlantic passenger service 
|is then expected to commence before the 
fall of 1930. 

The Rohrbach Romar flying boat is 


Page ] 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 4. 


Complete 


News Summary | 
and Index 


| 
. .. Of every article in | 


this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


ture summarizing Dr. Woods’ speech fol-|both the cultural and the technological | 


lows: 
Agriculture Is at the dawning of a new 


day, a Gay of hepe and contentment, fol-; years of post-graduate work are neces- | 


War. Etducation should not be simply a 
body of acquired facts poured into the 
memory, It is the aim of modern edu- 


ful and exact observation and _ correct 
conclusion. 


ltaken idea that this is to be gained by 


jcation first to develop power to use facts, ;the accumulation of detail and technique | 


phases of education. For teaching and 
research at least two, and better three, 


There is a growing tendency 
cialization. The desire to know some- 
thing well leads too often to the mis- 


This specialization is 


[should be a broad and fundamental train- 


|| The News Summary 


is classified by topics 
every day for the con- 
venience of the reader. 


| 


$¢—_____—_ | 


| | 


pay or redeem $53,815,760 of 4 per cent |error, and to develop the habit of care-j;necessary, but before it. comes there | 
|| Turn to Back Page 


20-year convertible gold bonds and the 
balance will be devoted to the financial | 
requirements of the system. : 


The true teacher igs not a 


fountain of knowledge but an inspiring] | [Continued.on.Page 6, Column 4.) 


4 


As good | 


service to Pernambuco and Buenos Aires, | 


If the tests are successful orders will | 


the organization of a separate company 
| for that purpose. 

_ The full text of the report, by Divi- 
sion 8, dated March 16, follows: 

No exceptions were filed to the report 
proposed by the examiner, 

Complainant operates a line of motor 
buses between points in the State of 
Oregon. By complaint filed December 
17, 1924, it is alleged that the Spokane, 
| Portland & Seattle Railway Company, 
hereinafter referred to as the railway 
company, operates a motor-bus_ line 


land & Seattle Transportation Company, 
hereinafter referred to as the transpor- 
tation company, between Portland, Ore., 
and Astoria, Ore., paralleling the line of 
the railway company and in competition 
with complainant’s bus line; that the 
railway company in incorporating and 
maintaining the transportation company 
did so in contravention of the railway 
company’s charter and of provisions of 
paragraph 18 of section 1 of the Inter- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
‘Fur Exports ‘xpand 
28 Per Cent in Year 


Shipments in 1928 Set High 
Record in Value. 





American fur shipped abroad last year 
gained 28 per cent over 1927 to $39,514,- 
272, the highest valuation ever recorded, 
exceeding even the post-war period of 
expansion and high prices, according to 
Thomas J. Higgins, Textile Division of 
the Department of Commerce, the De- 
partment announced March 26, in a 
statement which follows in full text: 
| Undressed or raw furs make up 84 
per cent of American fur exports, 97 
|per cent of which are shipped to four 
countries, Great Britain, Germany, 
Canada, and France. Many of these 
pelts are shipped to the auctions in the 
Canadian and European cities, and are 
either returned unsold or are bought by 
American dealers or manufacturers, 
eventually finding their way back to the 


United States for manufacture in this} 


| country. 
Dressed furs shipments, on the other 


[Continued on Page 5, Column §.] 


} 


through a subsidiary, the Spokane, Port- | 


fleet. 

The Board approved the sale of the 
S. S. “Westbrook” to the Shepard and 
|Morse Lumber Company of Boston, for 
|the sum of $90,000, The vessel is a 
'steel cargo steamer of 8,640 deadweight 
tons, equipped with General Electric tur- 
bines and Scotch oil burning boilers de- 
|signed to steam at 10% knots. She 
has been laid up at Philadelphia since 
February, 1922, and when made ready 
|for service will be used in the inter- 
coastal trade. 

The Board approved the sale of the 
S. S. “Democracy” to The Charles Nelson 
Company of San Francisco for the sum 
lof $79,000, The vessel is a steel cargo 
steamcr of 17,323 deadweight tons 
equipped with reciprocating engines and 
Scotch coal burning boilers designed to 
steam at 10 knots, She has been laid 
up at New York since June, 1921, and 
when ready for service will be entered 
in the intercoastal trade. 


Status of Anti-war 
| Treaty Is Outlined 


€ompact Ratified by 12 Orig- 
inal Signatories. 

| The Department of State made public 
|March 26 a statement of the status of 
| ratifications of the General Pact for the 
| Renunciation of War which showed that 
112 of the original’ signatories have rati- 
‘fied; three of the original signatories 
jhave not ratified; 15 perferected adher- 
ences have been deposited in the Depart- 
mnt; five adherence have been per- 
{fected except for formal deposit; seven 
adherences have been approved by legis- 
lative bodies and are awaiting ratifica- 
|tion by the head of State; 20 nations 
have signified their intention to adhere, 
and two countries have not signified their 
intention to adhere. The full text of the 
| Department’s statement follows: 
Original signatories: Germany, United 
|States of America, Belgium, France, 
'Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Irish Free State, 
India, Japan, Italy, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Ratifications by original signatories 
perfected: United States of America, 





remeron | & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, New York 
[Continued on Page 8; Column 3.] | Centxal and Pennsylvania. 


to the pending subj 
the end that those “ 
by the farmers may an . 
of showing their appreciation of _ 
has been done for them, and to render a 
great public service, be given an oe 
tunity of assisting in the solution 0 ° 
pending problem, I move that you,,' e 
chairman of the Committee, be author- 
ized and requested to invite representa 
tives of labor and the wage earners “ 
the country and the representatives © 
the three great groups of industry— 
finance, transportation and manufactur- 
ing—to appear before this Committee 


ho have been helped 
ave an opportunity 


; eae “ 
[Continued on Page °, Column 2.) 
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Short Lines Favor 
Merger Proposal 


Authority to Intervene in Cc. & 


O. Case Is Granted. 
he Interstate Commerce Commission 
PM. 26 issuea an order authorizing 
the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation to intervene in the prevensrnas 
on the application of the Chesapeake | ‘ 
Ohio Railway for authority to acquire 
control of various carriers for unification 
into a proposed system. The Short Line 
Association had filed a petition ye 
ing approval of the plan proposed by the 
Cc. & O. and of the grouping of the 
Eastern railroads into four systems. 
The petition points out that the C. & 
O. and the short lines have agreed upon 
a plan of procedure with respect to the 
connecting short lines and that the asso- 
ciation believes that the C. & O. applica- 
tion, considered as a whole, presents for 
consideration and action the most con- 
structive and practical plan yet propose 
for executing the legislative mandate in 
section 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Alt 
If sustained by the Commission, the 
petition says, this will establish a proce+ 
dure that will make possible the lawful 
grouping or unification of carriers and 
will simplify the duties of the Commis- 
sion in the ultimate adoption of a con- 
solidation plan, The association also 
favors the idea of creating four systems 
in the east built around the Baltimore 
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Offer to Purchase Federal Services for Business Promotion 


British Possessions 
In America Favor 


Sinking of Ship by Coast 
Guard Creates Opportunity 
For Deal, Says Repre- 
sentative Fish. 


If Great Britain makes a serious in- 
cident of the sinking of the British 
schooner “I’m Alone” by a Coast Guard 
patrol, it would be opportune for the 
United States Government to offer to buy 
all the British possessions in the Carib- 
bean Sea as a partial liquidation of the 
World War debt, Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N, Y., said in a 
statement discussing the incident. 

He said that he believes the British 
Government will not make a serious 
issue of the sinking, which he said _in- 
volves the issue whether the United 
States has the right and power to pre- 
vent smuggling into the United States 
under foreign flags. 

The full text of the statement follows; 

The merits or demerits of prohibition 
are not involved in the incident. The 
plan issue is whether the United States 
has the right and power to prevent 
smuggling under foreign flags and to 
protect our laws from the criminal ele- 
ment of friendly nations. 


Check to Smuggling Forcast. 

Our Government has been more than 
patient with ships flying foreign flags, 
which have been for years past carrying | 
on an illicit and unlawful commerce in 
rum, narcotics and aliens. It is very 
evident that the new Administration in- 
tends to make a determined attempt to 
prevent smuggling, and the action of 
Congress in appropriating $250,000 for 
an investigation of law enforcement was 
not aimed to apply solely to prohibition 
enforcement, but to smuggling of nar- 
cotics, aliens, and the enforcement of all 
our laws. , 

Ample evidence proves that the alleged 
British schooner, “I’m Alone,” has been 
engaged for considerable time in smug- 

“gling operations from British ports in 
Central America and the West Indies. If 
the “I’m Aione” was within our 12-mile 
limit, in accordance with the recent 
treaty, and refused to submit to search, | 
our Coast Guard was well within its| 
rights in pursuing and sinking the ship. 
If it is true, as indicated by some of the 
reports, that part of the cargo was nar- 
cotics it would not have been too harsh a 
treatment to have sunk the ship with the} 
crew, for people who smuggle narcotics 
are human fiends and should be classed 
with murderers, 

The American public has had its pa- 
tience exhausted as regards technicalities | 
in dealing with the smuggling of aliens, 





narcotics and rum under foreign flags| 
and is particularly incensed that English | 
ports off our coast and in the Caribbean 
Sea are made centers for such illicit 
traffic, in utter defiance of the laws of! 
our country and disregard of interna- | 
tional amity. 
Would Buy Territories. 

If Great Britain takes this sinking 
of a smuggler schooner seriously and 
attempts to raise an issue, it would be 
an opportune time for our Government 
to make an offer to buy all the British 
possessions in the Caribbean Sea, in- 
cluding the West Indies, Belise in Brit- 
ish Honduras, and British Guiana in 
South America, as a partial liquidation 
of the war debt. British ports off our 
coast are infested with smugglers who 
are bound to cause increasing irritation 
and friction between Great Britain and 
ourselves. All these British possessions 
are within our sphere of influence, both 
commercial and geographical. The 
logical and natural extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine calls for the elimina- 
tion of all European possessions in the 
Caribbean Sea, where they are of little 
commercial value, but can always be 
used as naval, submarine, and airplane} 
bases against the Panama Canal. | 

Our ties of friendship with Great} 
Britain are far too strong to be disturbed | 
by such an incident as the sinking of a/| 
smuggler’s ship, but it is time that all 
European governments begin to realize | 
that we will no longer tolerate the crim- | 
inal element of friendly nations to wrap | 
themselves up in foreign flags for the | 
purpose of abusing and contemptuously | 
violating our laws. 

As long as the British ship was within | 
the 12-mile limit, the Coast Guard offi- | 
cers were well within their rights and 
the only criticism that can be made is | 
that when they were refused permission | 
to search that they did not open fire | 
sooner and compel the smuggler to heave 
to or be sunk immediately. If the boat} 
was outside of the 12-mile limit when | 
first ordered to heave to, our Coast Guard | 
officers, in their zeal, may have exceeded | 
their powers, but at that no serious ob- 
jection could be raised by Great Britain, 
which during the World War seized} 
neutral ships on the high seas on the} 
very suspicion of the ultimate destina- 
tion of the cargoes to enemy countries. 

America proposes to respect the free- | 
dom of the seas and the rights of mari- } 
time nations, but is determined that | 
American rights and laws shall not be} 
flaunted and ravished on our very shores 
under the protection of foreign flags. 


First Radio Exposition 
To Be Held in Rumania | 








Rumania’s first radio exposition will 
be held from August 15 to October 1 at} 
Bucharest under the auspices of the | 
Minister of Communications, it is stated | 
in advices from the Commercial Attache | 
at Bucharest, Sproul] Fouche, made pub- | 
lie March 23 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Keen interest is being manifested 


Procedure Sp 


Are Explained by Bureau of Standards To Curtail Telephone 


rected to General Welfare, Says Mr. Burgess. 


[Continued 


financial policy accompanied by a stable 
and uniform medium of exchange. These 
are provided by our Federal reserve 
system together with the mints and the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing of 
the Treasury Department which last 
produce effectively and quietly an unex- 
celled currency, metal or paper. 

The next requirement is a uniform 
system of weights and measures for the 
exchange of commodities, This is a prin- 
ciple function of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards although for certain agricultural 
products the Department of Agriculture 
has jurisdiction. 

The latest addition to the facilities of 
the Bureau of Standards in this domain 
is the master track scale depot at Chi- 
cago, put in operation last May, giving 
us for the first time adequate means for 
unifying weights throughout the country 
for the control of rates charged by rail- 


roads to shippers, a bill of some $4,500,- 


000,000 a year. 
Aid in Development 
Of Business Markets 


Another requirement of healthy busi- 
ness is a knowledge of markets and busi- 
ness conditions, and to help this situa- 
tion the regional activities of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
are being rapidly extended. 

This Bureau has been engaged in a 
series of studies for the purpose of 
throwing more light on the cost of mar- 
keting and distributing commodities, 
One of the important factors that has 
contributed to the increase in efficiency 
of our manufacturing industries has been 
the developing science of cost account- 
ing which enables the up-to-date manu- 
facturer to know with considerable ac- 
curacy what it costs him to produce each 
individual commodity and even the cost 
of each operation in his factory, 

Such detailed information information 
has played a large part in birnging about 
the many changes in manufacturing pro- 
cesses which have occurred during recent 
years, 

The distributor on the other hand has 


jnot had that kind of detailed informa- 


tion, ‘In general, the best he has had 

has been average costs or costs allocated 

to departments of his business. 
Practically no wholesaler or retail dis- 


itributor knows what it costs him to! 
| handle 


individual items, to serve in-, 
dividual customers or to handle individual | 
orders, It is believed that if methods 
could be worked out which would enable! 
him to have this kind of detailed in-, 
formation, it would greatly assist in| 
eliminating many of the present wastes 
in distribution, i 

As illustration of this activity there 
has been recently published an analyses 
of certain costs in operating a large 
wholesale grocery establishment and 
there is at the present time under way, 
a similar study of cost studies of a 
large wholesale dry goods house, a paint 
and varnish wholesale establishment, and 
an electrical jobbing house, and there 
is also being carried out a survey of the 
grocery business, wholesale and retail, 
in the city of Louisville, Ky. This study 
is probably the most comprehensive at- 
tempt ever made to determine the facts 


| about the distribution of commodities. | 


Last year this Bureau, in cooperation | 
with the United States Chamber of Com-: 
merce and the Bureau of the Census, par- ! 
ticipated in a sample census of distribu- | 
tion in 11 cities: Baltimore, Chicago, ' 
Atlanta, Denver, Fargo, Kansas City, ; 
Providence, San Francisco, Seattle, | 
Springfield, Ill, and Syracuse, This | 
census was a statistical compilation 
which shows the number of wholesale | 
and retail establishments and the type} 
of business engaged in. ‘ 

The number of employes is indicated 
and the annual amount paid in wages! 
and salaries. It shows the average in- | 
ventory and the actual inventory at the: 
end of the year. The net sales for the! 
year 1926 are shown, not only by classes 
of stores but aiso by the kind of outlet. | 

At the present time this sample cen- | 
sus of distribution among wholesalers 
and retailers is being amplified with an-| 
other sample census among manufac-! 
turers in Cleveland—a census of pur- 
chases and distribution. The Cleveland 
census records the purchases by items / 
and the amounts in dollars for those| 
items purchased in 1927, consumed in; 
manufacture, and in inventory at the! 
end of that year. 

It classifies the purchases into five | 
groups: The first is raw materials, by | 
which is meant materials upon which} 
no process of manufacture or refinement , 
has been made, such as tobacco leaf, ap- ; 


| ples, potatoes and other products of the |’ 


farm, ores from the mines, fish, rough 
stone, crude rubber, ete. i 
The second group comprises the pur- | 


from Page 1.] 


are conducted, but also to furnish data 
of general interest which will be of im- 
portance to the business community as 
a whole. 

Again, business needs to keep con- 
stant watch over such questions as over- 
production, not only of quantity but also 
of variety and quality of its products, 
It needs precise definitions or specifica- 
tions for buying and seliing its commodi- 

' 
| 


comply with standards suitable in each 
case depending on the service required. 

In his campaign for the elimination 
of waste in industry, Mr. Hoover in 
1921, when Secretary of Commerce, es- 
tablished the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, set up with the object of aiding in- 


sions, types, models, patterns, ete. of 
commonplace commodities. Its purpose 
is to reduce waste in manufacturing, sell- 
ing and purchasing. 

The success of this enterprise has been 
remarkable. Industry has already adop- 
ted some 105 simplification projects with 
}an average adherence of over 87 per 
!cent, an increase from 67 per cent in 


11925 of 20 per cent as based on manu- | 


| facturers’ production records as .submit- 


; ted to the Department of Commerce, 


| It has been definitely proved that sim- | 


| plified practice reduces inventories, and 
| investment therein; also idleness whether 
'of materials, machinery, money or men; 


/also production costs, selling expenses, | 


| overhead, and waste. It likewise oper- | 
| ates to increase volume of sales, quicken 
|turnover, strengthen capital, stabilize 
‘employment, and to give to the consumer 
j fuller measure and better value for his | 
| dollar. 

Analysis of production, sales, or ship- 
,;ments of a single plant, a group of 
plants, or an entire industry interested 
}in a common class or kind of product 
j usually shows that 80 per cent of the 
| year’s business comes from 20 per cent 
' of the varieties in which that product is 
| offered. The other 80 per cent of variety, 
'which produces but 20 per cent of the 
: year’s business presents a fertile field 
‘for simplification. Our experience shows 
| there is scarcely a commodity line not 
| susceptible to some degree of simplifi- 
‘cation. 

When possible, the Government itself, 
as the largest business in the country, | 
should set a good example in business 
methods, 


ties and those commodities again should | 


dustry to reduce variety in sizes, dimen- | 


Chief Coordinator Directs 
That Contracts Cover 
Minimum Service 
Required. 


Procedure to be followed by depart- 
ments and establishments of the Fed- 
eral Government both 
and in the field in the maintenance of 
telephone service is outlined in a report 
}made public March 26 by the Chief Co- 
ordinator of the United States, Rear 
Adm. H. H. Rousseau. » 

In order to conserve expenditures of 


report states, the heads of Federal or- 
| ganizations are requested to make, from 
time to time, surveys of telephone serv- 


The mini- 
necessary 


in the most efficient manner. 
|mum number of telephones 
should be contracted for, it adds. 
{full text of the bulletin (No. 105) fol- 
lows: 

1.—To conserve expenditures of public 


District of Columbia the head of each 
idepartment and independent establish- 
ment is requested to make from time to 
time a survey of telephone service neces- 
sary to conduct the business of his de- 
partment or independent establishment 
in the most efficient manner. The head 





minimum number of telephones necessary 
for the transaction of public business 
}and should make contracts for the least 
;number compatible with the efficient 
transaction thereof. 
Bills to Be Checked. 
The importance of a careful check on 


must be emphasized. 
company at present uses a method of 
checking local calls which is sufficiently 
satisfactory so as to require only an 


| occasional check by Government oper- | 
b. An exact check for toll mes- | 


ators. 
sages and other telephone facilities ex- 
cilusive of local calls is necessary. The 
person designated by the administrative 
head of each department and establish- 
ment must identify every service for 
which a charge is made. As the person 


knowledge of the telephone terms used, 
some technical advice may be needed. 
The Bureau of Standards will render 
such technical advice when requested. 
3,—With a few exceptions the depart- 





Purchases Simplified 
And Procedure Unified 
In furtherance of this idea, the Federal 


its purchases and unify its purchase pro- | 
cedude, There were then set up by Exec- | 
utive Order the Federal Purchasing 
Board and the Federal Specifications 
Board to accomplish these . purposes. | 
Whereas, previously each Department, | 
Bureau, or purchasing agency, was a law | 
unto itself in buying commodities, there | 


the Government, a single specification 
resulting in a wider and more advanta- | 
geous market for the Government and 
eliminating confusion in the manufac- 
turer’s mind and plant in meeting Gov- 
ernment requirements, Thus, both “the 
manufacturer and the Government have} 
benefited. There have been issued 617 | 
unified master Federal specifications | 
covering several thousand items. 


An unexpected outcome has been the 
interest by other consumer groups in 
the use of these Federal specifications 
on the theory that what is good enough 
for the Government is good enough for 
them. This applies to States, munici- 
palities, institutions and private firms. 

Many buyers have not the necessary 
facilities for testing the quality of prod- 
ucts delivered, and at the instance of 
several national groups there is being 
tried out with some ofr these Federal 
specifications the “willing to certify” 
plan, by which the manufacturer guaran- 
tees delivery of a specification product 
to the consumer. To date there have 
been compiled by the Bureau of Stand-| 
ards 248 lists-of such firms as have ex- 
pressed their desire to have their names 
placed on the lists of manufacturers will- 
ing, when requested, to certify to pur- 
chasers that material supplied is in ac- 
cordance with the designated 617 Federal 
specifications and is so guaranteed by 


}quirements of the Federal Gov 


ments and independent establishments in 
the District of Columbia obtain telephone 
service by private exchanges which are 
operated either by manual or automatic 
switchboards. Whether or not these 


‘Government in 1921 decided to simplify | switchboards should be manual or auto- 
matic is entirely an engineering pro- | 


blem involving the proper amount of 
switching “equipment, trunk lines, tie 
lines, and other facilities which the vari- 
ous departments and establishments use 
in common. 

4.—The question of operating person- 
nel and operating methods to properly 


jis now for many commodities bought by | conduct such service is partly administra- 


tive and partly engineering. The Bu- 


service to the Government in solving the 
engineering factors of these problems, 
and is in position to advise administra- 
tive officers in regard to the personnel 
necessary to render efficient service. 
Any major changes necessary to main- 
tain economy and efficiency in the serv- 
ice requirements of the executive depart- 
ments and 
should be referred to the Chief Coordi- 
nator for approval. Minor changes may 
be referred informally to the Bureau of 


ordinator informed as to their recom- 
mendations. 
Present Systems to Continue. 

5.—Routine methods which have al- 
ready been established for handling long- 
distance calls, for routing interdepart- 
mental calls, and for the collection of 
public telephone commissions, will be 
continued. The use of hand-set tele- 
phones must not be encouraged except 
where they are absolutely necessary to 
the efficient conduct of business. The re- 
ernment 
in the future will depend largely upon 
the housing arrangements of the various 
| Federal activities and the result of the 
Federal building program in the District 
of Columbia and cities outside of the 
District. 7 

In planning for service in the District 





them—the manufacturers. The total 
number of manufacturers so willing to 
certify is over 2,000. This service is 
evidently of greatest use to the relatively 
mall consumer, and is being rapidly ex- 
tended as its advantages become more 
appreciated. 


s 


: ; : | There is a growing tendency also on| sary to meet present and future require- Sary today, even had the 1914 convention 
chases of semimanufactured products, or| the part of manufacturers to make use| ments of the Federal Government in the been in full effect since it was signed. 


;of Columbia the individual departments 
jand establishments must arrange for 
| telephone service to meet their needs, 
| keeping in mind the service necessary to 
| coordinate their needs with those of other 
activities. The Bureau of Standards has 
undertaken a study of the service neces- 


products upon which some process of | of self-identfying labels on their goods.| District of Columbia and in the field. 


manufacture or refinement has been; 
made, In this item enters the materials | 
which the manufacturer purchases for) 
further assembling, fabrication or man- 


|ufacture into his own product or prod-, 


ucts. | 

The third is purchase of mill supplies, 
or commodities that are used for the op- ; 
eration of the plant but which do not, 
enter into the physical make-up of its | 
finished product, For instance, lubricat- | 
ing oils, coal and other fuels, waste ma- | 
terials, packing cases, cartons, bottles, | 
shipping cases, ete. 

Next is equipment, plant maintenance | 


machinery, new buildings, repair parts | 
for machines and other maintenance} 
equipment and whether or not the pur- | 
chases under this classification were ob- 
Someed from manufacturers or distribu- 
ors. 


Extension of Original 


Census of Distribution 
Finally, the distribution of products 


Gypsum, lumber, paint, pipe, portland 
cement, soap, and textiles are among 
the commodities with which labels guar- 
anteeing compliance with certain United 
States Government master 
are now being employed. Certificates in 
the form of labels are automatically po- 
lieed by agencies already ope 
minimize, if not eliminate, 
and mislabeling with intent t 


Unit is Established 
To Meet New Demand 


misbranding 
o deceive, 


The response of industry to the sim- | 


plified practice program has been so 


| materials which cover the purchases of | hearty and its benefits so manifest and 


far-reaching that we were not surprised 
when requests began to come in for a 
similar service for quality standards, so 
a few months ago there was started a 


commercial standards unit of the Bu-| 


reau of Standards to meet this demand, 
by aiding industry in establishing 
definite grades, qualities, and specifica- 
tions; and also, as in the simplified prac- 
tice procedure, securing an adeqate ad- 
herence by an industry to any specfi- 


Rules for Field Offices. 
Sec. II, Service outside of the District 
of Columbia: 
1.—In many cities throughout the coun- 


specifications jtry there are Federal buildings housing | 


;two or more Government activities. The 
Federal building program provides for 


rating to|the erection of similar buildings in other | 


|cities. As a general rule the various ac- 
|tivities housed in one building can be 
most advantageously served by a single 
private branch exchange rendering joint 
| service to all. 

| The office of the supervising architect, 
| Treasury Department, is charged by law 
with the responsibility for rendering such 
| joint service whenever such joint service 
is in the interest cf economy or is other- 
| wise to the interest of the Government. 
It is mandatory upon the activities housed 
in such Federal buildings to avail them- 
| selves of this joint service, except when 
{such joint service is not in all respects 
|to the interest of the Government, when 
other arrangements may be made with 
the approval of the chief coordinator. 


in Washington 


public funds for telephone service, the | 


ice necessary to conduet their activities | 


The | 


jfunds for telephone service within the} 


of each activity should determine the} 


bills for (a) local, and (b) total service | 
a. The telephone | 


making this check must have an intimate | 
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been covered in the international radio 
convention which was signed in Washing- 
ton in 1927. 

The full text of the statement regard- 
ing the conference, which appears in the 
March issue of the Merchant Fleet 
News, published by the Board’s Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, follows: 

An International Conference is to con- 
}vene in London on April 16, 1929, to 
consider the revision of the Convention 
| for the Safety of Life at Sea, which was 
signed in 1914. Great Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, India, Belgium, 
; Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, 
|Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Spain, Russia, and the League 
of Nations Advisory and Technical Com- 
mittee for Communication and Trans- 
port will he represented. 


International Conference 
To Be Held in London 


The preliminary invitations were issued 
by the British Government over a year 
ago. - Since then the loss of the steam- 
ship “Vestris” has occurred and very 
clearly confirmed the British foresight in 
calling a second conference to bring the 
standards of safety of life at sea up to 


as they can be internationally accepted 
and applied. 

The proposals for the revision of the 
}convention received from the British 
Embassy were brought to the attention 
of the Departments of the Navy, War, 
| Treasury, Commerce, and Agriculture, 
and to the Shivving Board for an expres- 
sion of their views in regard thereto. As 
all of the Departments concurred in the 
view that the convention require 
amendment, the Department of Com- 
merce was charged with the organiza- 
| tion of technical committees to study the 
proposals of the British Board of Trade. 

These committees have been working 
for a year and have nearly completed 
their conclusions on the various subjects 
to be discussed at the conference. 


| First Convention Adopted 
| After Titanic Disaster 


Safety for the travelers at sea is dis- 
tinctly an international subject, because 


an adequate measure and into such form | 


dj 


ping Board; Lieutenant E. M. Webster, 
Coast Guard. 

The preparatory work for the con- 
ference has been going on, under the 
direction of the Department of Com- 
meree, since early in 1928. To assure 


that this work would be thorough and | 5 . 
rs | Wu, presented his credentials to Presi- 


that the conclusions would be satisfac- 
tory, the Department of Commerce has 
organized technical committees composed 
of the country’s best experts, to advise 
it in the work. 

The Navy. Department has cooperated 
heartily in this work and has furnished 
to the Department of Commerce the as- 
| sistance of officers who were expert in 

| their particular fields, who have served 
as chairmen of two of the technical 
Admiral George H. 


committees: Rear 


| Rock, C. C., U. 8S. N,, Assistant Chief of | 


the Bureau of Construction and Repair, 
for the Ship Construction Committee, 
and Capt, C. S. Kempff, U. S. N., Hy- 
|drographer, as chairman of the Navi- 
| gation Committee. 

Specialists Assigned 


To Technical Committees 


A Committee on Radio Communication | 


was also organized under the chairman- 


‘ship of W. D. Terrell, Chief of the Radio | 


Division of the Department of Com- 
!meree, There was also an Executive 
| Committee, under the chairmanship of 


{the Commissioner of Naviagtion, A. J, | 
Tyrer, which served to advise the De-! 


|} partment of Commerce in matters of 
| policy. 
The national importance of the pre- 


paratory work’ and its far-reaching ef- | 


'fect have been keenly recognized by all 
‘the members of these technical commit- 
tees, and the unfailing regularity of 


!ings has been outstanding. The mem- 
; bership of these committees has _ in- 
cluded a large number of representatives 
of shipping and shipbuilding industries, 


whose efforts in carrying this work to a | 
involved | 


| held by my late father. 


| satisfactery conclusion have 


| considerable personal sacrifice. 


Artist to Design Statue 


Of Henry Clay Is Selected | 


| happiness and for the prosperity of the 


Edmond T, Quinn, of New York, has | 





their attendance at the frequent meet- | 


reau of Standards has been of great | 


independent establishments | 


Standards who will keep the Chief Co-| 


circumstances or choice frequently lead| een selected to design the statue of 
— Ss 2 se of coun-! Hensy Clay, to be erected ot Crouse, 
s* oth n p Own, . ; Venezuela, it was announce arch 26, 
The international conference which pre- by the Department of State. The 
pared the original convention for safety| statement follows in full text: 
of life at: sea was called after the dis-| Act of Congress (No, 637-69th Con- 
| aster to the steamship “Titanic,” which gress, H. R. 11278) approved February 
|sank, with the loss of 1,490 persons, on| 24° 1927, authorized and directed the 
=, * April, 1912, after collision; Secretary of State to present to the Se- 
; with an iceberg, | public of V zuela and to erect in the 
The circumstances attending this acci-! olay "ar Cane aoe. ‘“ bronze 
dent were such that the loss of life could | statue of Henry Clay, such statue to be 
have been very: greatly reduced had ef-| the work of an American artist and to 





|th provision of life-saving equipment,) and specifications therefor have been 
|the operation of vessels, and the watch} submitted to and approved by the Com- 
land reception of distress signals. by ves-| mission of Fine Arts. 
sels in the immediate vicinity. The 1914: 
covered each of these points. | thereof as might be necessary, to carry 
It is essential, of course, that the rules} out the provisions of the Act of Con- 
| for safety shall be adequate; it is equally! gress, including the cost of such statue, 
necessary that_they apply to all ships,; of transportation, of grading the site, 
regardless of the flags which they fly,j and of building the pedestal, expendi- 
because, in addition to carrying the citi-' tures for architectural service, and 
;zens of other countries, the competition| traveling expenses of the persons em- 
between the shipping companies of the} ployed in erecting the statue, as well as 
| Various nations is keen. of the persons delegated by the Secre- 
The United States is particularly in-| tary of State to present, on behalf of 
terested in the conference because Amer-; the United States, such statue to the 
|icans constitute by far the largest per-| Republic of Venezuela. 
|centage of ocean travelers. It has been Edmond T. Quinn, 207 East 
|estimated that of about a million voyages! Street, New York City, has been duly 
selected by the Secretary of State as the 
sculptor with the approval of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 


| made by citizens of this country last year 
}only 30 per cent were made in American- 
| flag ships. 

The delegation will be charged, there-' 
fore, with a grave responsibility to the 
traveling American public as well as ‘ 





Research Secretary 


|the shipping industry of the country. For President Named 


|World War Delayed 
| Application of Rules | 
| The convention of 1914 was ratified by |! : 
some of the signatory powers, but, he, it was stated orally at the White House 


| cause of the World War, which broke out|0" March 26. He succeeds Stewart 
| #0 soon after that convention was signed, |©rawford, who served in that capacity 
|it was not brought into force completely | Under President Coolidge. 
|by any nation. Parts of it have been 
; adopted and incorporated in the laws of | 
| most of the nations, 
|. The Seaman’s Act, which was approved 
in 1915, made a large part of the 1914! 
convention law in the United States. The | 
British government has also made a vig- 
|orous effort to apply the principles of | 
the 1914 convention. | 
Naturally, however, developments, both | 
| economic and technical, have arisen since 
1914, so that a revision would be neces- 





French Strother, formerly of Fresno, 
Calif., has been appointed research and 
literary secretary to President Hoover, 





Streets, N. W., Washington, 


Jay Jerome WILLIAMS 
Publisher 
C. G. MARSHALL 
Chief of News Staff 


| Enormous strides have been made in 
safety engineering in all the great in- 
dustries, and similar advances are neces- 
-_ in safety standards for oceen-going || 
ships. 





|Members of Delegation 

Representing United States 
The delegates to the conference, who 
ve been appointed by the President and | 
who represent, as far as is possible, in 
so limited a number of men, all the, in- 
terests involved, are: 

Wallace H. White, Jr., chairman, Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
jeries, House of Representatives, 

Charles M. Barnes, Chief of the Treaty 
| Division, Department of State. 
| A. J. Tyrer, Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion, Department of Commerce. 

W. D. Terrell, Chief, Radio Division, 
Department of Commerce. , 

ear Admiral Geof H. Rock, C. C., U. 
|S. N., Assistant Chief of Bureau of Con- 
| struction and Repair, Navy Department. 

Captain C, S. Kempff, U. S. N., Hy- 
drographer, Navy Department. 
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‘ 1 1 J There was authorized to be appro- | 
|convention included requirements which; priated the sum of $41,000, or so much | 
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Dr. Chao-Chu Wu 


Presents Credentials 
As Chinese Minister 


President Welcomes Son of 
Former Envoy to United 
States as Member of 
Diplomatic Corps. 


When the Minister of China, Dr. C, C. 


dent Hoover the formal addresses ex- 
changed read as follows in full text: 

The remarks of the minister of the 
national government of the republic of 
China, Mr. Chao-Chu Wu upon the occa- 
sion of the presentaion of his letters of 
credence March 25, 1929; 

“Mr. President: I have the honor to 
deliver to you the Letter of Credence by 
which the President of the National 
Government of the Republic of China 


|aceredits me as Envoy Extraordinary 


|and Minister Plenipotentiary near the 
| Government of the 


United States of 
America. 
Spent Youth In America. 

“It will be my greatest pleasure as 
well as my supreme duty to strenthen. 
the traditional bonds of mutual helpful- 
ness and good understanding that have 


| always subsisted between our two coun- 


tries. In this high endeayor I cherish 
the hope that I shall have your sympa- 
thetic support, Mr. President, and the 
cooperation of your Government, 

“I consider myself extremely fortu- 
nate at this juncture in finding at the 
head of the American Government a 
statesman who has intimate personal 
knowledge of China through long resi- 
dence in the country and close contact 
with the people, 

“As for myself personally, 


it is a 


| source of special gratification to be the 


first representative appointed by the Na- 
tional Government of China to a country 
in which I have spent many years of 
my youth and to occupy a position twice 


“IT avail myself of this opportunity to 
offer to you, Mr. President, my best 
wishes for your continued health and 


people of the United States,” 


Reply of President, 
President’s reply to Mr. Chao-Chu Wu: 
Mr. Minister; It gives me great pleas- 

ure to greet you in the character of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the National Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China to the 
United States and to receive from your 


| hands the Letter by which the President 


of the National Government commends 
you to me in that high capacity. I also 


| accept the Letter of Recall of your dis- 


: ; | ti is . oe - l- 
| fective measures been in force as regards; be prepared and erected after the plans | tinguished predecessor, Mr. Sao-Ke A 


fred Sze, who so ably and agreeably 
represented his country among us. 
Felicitations Acknowledged. 

I am particularly gratified to receive 

through you the assurances of the 

friendly sentiment entertained by the 


| President of the National’ Government 


for this country, I trust that you will 
be so good as to convey to the President 
the earnest hope of the Government and 
people of the United States for the peace 
and prosperity of your country. I 
should like to have you convey to him 
also my personal best wishes for his 
happiness and well being. 

In view of your intimate knowledge 
of American affairs and American life, 
with which you have been associated 
since the time when your late father, 
Dr. Wu Ting-fang, held with such dis- 
tinction the position to which you have 
now been appointed, I am confident that 
you will do more toward the advance- 
ment of the interests common to both 
China and the United States. I wish to 
assure you that in efforts devoted to this 
objective you may rely upon my hearty 
cooperation. 

In according you formal recognition 
in the capacity of Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, I am 
happy to weleome you among us, and to 
express the hope that you will find your 
sojourn in this country most agreeable. 
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throughout the country in both radio|by lines and amounts and the channel ‘ a r Pe scam _ 
eation it has endorsed 2.—The cooperation of all departments| Rear Admiral J, G. Tawresey, C. C., U. Bernarp M, Barucw Puiuie H. Gapsven Mas. CHARLES H. Spry 


equipment and household electric ap-| of distribution to which it was ‘sold, such 
pliances, stimulated by the construction| as wholesaler or jobber, direct to con- 
of a powerful broadcasting station which| sumer, chain stores, retailers or mail 
is expected to be completed by the end| order houses and other miscellaneous 


of the next month, and by a strong prob- 
abilty that drastic reductions will be 
made in the prices charged for electric 
current. 

Recognizing the fact that the use of 
radio and electric equipment is in its in- 
fancy in Rumania, that an era of develop- 
ment along these lines has arrived, and 
that theré are thousands of Rumanians 
who will shortly 
electric houshold equipment, the au- 
thorities have decided that it woud be 


channels, 

Probably similar opportunffies for con- 
centration of effort where it produces 
the highest economic returns will be re- 
vealed from this census. It augments 
the sample census of distribution taken 
last year by adding to the information 
obtained in last year’s sample the in- 
terchange of commodities between in- 


urchase radio sets and | dustries. 


For example, the sale of a motor by 
& manufacturer of motors to a manu- 


wise to give prospective purchasers an | facturer of washing machines where the 
apportunity to see and acquaint them-| motor becomes an integral part of the 
selves with the latest inventions and the | latter’s product. 

most improved appliances and with this It is expected these surveys of pur- 
object in view the exposition has been | chase and distribution will be useful not 
organized, [only to the communities in which they 





g A beginning 
was made with lumber, builders’ hard- 
ware, iron and steel scrap classification, 


vitreous china, plumbing fixtures, and | 


there are now in process some 27 com- 
modity groups, For many commodities 
of commerce there have grown up a 
needless variety of specifications, and it 
is hoped that industries will see the ad- 
j Yantages for many items of curtailing 
this multiplicity of grades and selecting 
a suitable siemdaed of quality from 
among recognized specifications of trade 
associations or other organizations. In 
ithe National Directory of Commodity 
Specifications, issued by the Bureau in 
1927, are listed some 6,600 commodities 
for which appear over 27,000 specifica- 
tions; so there is evidently an economic 
gain possible here. 

To be continued in the issue of 

March 28 


e 


and establishments is requested in bring- 
ing about this coordinated service. Due 
consideration will be given to any well- 


|S. N, (ret.), Shipping Board. 
D. N, Hoover, Supervising Inspeetor 
General, Steamboat Inspection Service, 


EE. A. Deeps 
CLARENCE H, Mackay 
Van S. Mer_e-SMITH 


Freveric W. 
James W. GERARD 
Samue. S, Feis 


ALLEN BRECKENRIDGE Lona 
Grorcs F, Rano 


Sermour H. Knox 





founded requests for exceptions to the 
mandatory use of joint-service switch- 
boards. 


Department of Commerce. 
. B. Walker, president, American 
Steamship Owners’ Agsociation. 

H. G. Smith, vice president and 
treasurer, National Council of American 
Shipbuilders. : $ 

aptain C, A. McAllister, president, 
American Bureau of Shipping. 
In addition to the delegates, a number 
equally representative technical as- 
istants have been appointed by the State 


Norway Ratifies Treaty 
For Renunciation of War 


Norway has ratified the General Pact | o¢ 
|for the Renunciation of War, according | , 
to an announcement by the Department Department, and will form a part of the 
of State March 26 which follows in full! American delegation. Those selected are: 
text: y . | David Arnott, William Gatewood, A. J. 

The Norwegian Minister, Mr. Halvard | Smith, J. F. MaeMillan, E. B. Calvert, 
| H. Bachke, this morning deposited in the | J. C. Niedermair, Commander C. M. Aus- 
Department of State Norway’s adherence |tin, U. 8, N.; Lieutenant Commander E. 
to the General Pact for the Renunciation | L, Cochrane, C. C., U. 8. N.; Captain N. 


of War. B. Nelson, Captain W. E. Griffith, Ship 


f 
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Time to Be Reduced: 
In Air Mail Delivery 
By Flying at Night 


Twelve Hours to Be Cut from 


By THE Unitep States Dat.y 


Programs of Farm Relief Are Offered 
At Hearing Before Senate Committee | 


Revision of Tariff, Restrictions on Production, and Pro- | 
vision of Export Debentures Suggested. 
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|Support of President The 


On Major Issues Is | 


Asked by Mr. Tilson’ 


YE 


\Survey Is Completed 
President's Day | y P y 
at the Executive Offices | Of Courses Given in 
| ° ° e 
10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President Sanitary Engineering 


March 26, 1929. 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings | 
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| Causes of Loss of Trade 
In Retail Stores Studied 


High prices, delay in store service, and 
|poor quality of goods were the three 
imost important causes for loss of cus- 
jtomers by retail stores according to a 
‘study made public by the Department 


3 


—— 


General Overhauling of are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- | Difference of Opinion Found of Commerce. The full text of the De- 


Schedule’ on Transcon- 
tinental Route, Says 


and to make such suggestions as they | would be primarily to put into motion 
‘see proper and think will be helpful in| in agriculture the methods and procedure | 
aid of the work we have undertaken; which have been proved successful in|} 


Tariff Rates to Be Op- | 


days of each week.) 


12:30 p. m.—Representative Leavitt; 


partment’s statement follows: 


| In Various Universities | In a questionnaire survey recently 


posed, Says House 
Leader. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Problems with which agriculture is citizens, as well as good Republicans, it 
confronted are in no sense new, said Mr. | behooves us to exercise such influence as 


| (Rep.), of Great Falls, Mont., called to| As to Concept of 
Training. 


jintroduce W, A. Selvidge, of Billings, ! 
| Mont., who discussed with President: 


. : . Sixteen colleges in the United States 
y resident’s oil conservation|  * : ar tpalctn 
Hoover the Presid ;/now offer either regular or optional 
policy. courses in sanitary engineering, but! 


; completed by the School of Business Ad- 
‘ministration, University of Oregon, the 
|following reasons were assigned for 
‘ceasing to deal with individual grocery, 
drug, or dry goods stores: 

High prices, 14; delay in store service, 


and in order to be specific, I suggest,|industry. From time to time when the} 
among others, that invitations be|board felt necessary it would make sug- | 
extended to the following: gestions for legislation needed by the 

“The chairman of the Federal Reserve | farm groups. | 
Board, the chairman of the Interstate: 
Commerce Commission, the Secretary of 


Postmaster General. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
ascribed, not to inexperience or intent, 
but to geographical and weather condi- 
tions. 


The level plains section of the West af- 
forded an ideal location for primary les- 
sons in the school of night flying, while 
the mountain ranges on either coast pre- 
sented a formidable and terrifying as- 
pect. Add to this the prevalence of fog 


on both coasts—the real terror of the| 
airman—and the explanation of the pres- | 


ent schedule is self-evident. 
Flights Over Alleghenies. 

The Alleghenies were first to be con- 
quered by the night airman. An over- 
night service between New York and 
Chicago was established July 1, 1925. 
This service was only regently extended 

-as far westward as Lincoln, Nebr. 


It operated, however, only five days} 


a week west of Chicago and this schedule 
was still further reduced by the lack 
of operations on holidays and days fol- 
lowing holidays. The new service will 


operate daily and provide two through} 


trips between the coasts every 24 hours. 

Mail from the east on the present 
schedule must leave the New York office 
as early as 11 a. m., or 12:15 ps m. out 
of Hadley Field, too early for the bulk 
of the day’s business mail. Letters 
mailed Monday morning arrive in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles Tuesday even- 
ing, too late for delivery until Wednes- 
day morning. 

The same situation is true of mail 
originating on the west coast. It arrives 


in New York after the close of the busi- | 


ness day and is delivered the following 
morning. 


Night Transcontinental Service. 


The “Night Transcontinental,” the de- 
signation of the new service, will operate 
on a schedule permitting the day’s ac- 
cumulation of mail to be picked up on 
either coast and delivered on the other 
the second morning. Mail deposited as 
late as 7p. m. Monday in New York ‘will 
be scheduled to arrive in San Fsancisco 
or Los Angeles at 4:30 or 5 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, in time for the first 
delivery. The same situation will apply 
to the eastbound mail. 

The present, or “Day Transcontinen- 
tal,” will not be abandoned as the result 
of the new service. 
able function 
points. 

For instance, westbound mail from 
Cleveland and Chicago, reaches Reno, 
Nev., in time fr delivery the day after 
mailing. Similarly, eastbound mail leav- 
ing Salt Lake City at 3 p. m., reaches 
Cleveland at 12 noon, the following day. 

The “Day Transcontinental” will also 
serve to take care of late operations 
from connecting lines and will also sup- 
port the “Night Transcontinental” in the 
event of serious delays during abnormal 
weather conditions. 

Acceleration of Service. 

The new night transcontinental service 
will bring points as far west as North 
Platte, Nebr., within one day’s delivery 
time of New York. Mail for Cheyenne, 
Wyo., leaving New York Monday night 
will reach that point before dark the 
following day and will te subject to 
special delivery that evening. 

Mail from San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, leaving one night, will be delivered 
the following day in cities as far east as 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and, over a con- 
necting route, in Kansas City, Mo. It 
will arrive in Chicago by 6 p. m., or in 
St. Louis by 4:30 p. m., for special de- 
livery that evening. 

The additional service will involve 
every lateral connecting route west of 
Chicago, either by causing changes in 
schedules or the establishment of double 
daily service. 

On the Salt Lake-Pasco and the Salt 
Lake-Great Falls routes the change in 
schedule or the possible inauguration of 
double daily service will be delayed pend- 
ing the completion by the Department 
of Commerce of the work of lighting 
those airways. This is expected to be 
done during the coming summer. The 
Pasco route, then, will be extended to 
Portland, Oreg., under plans now in con- 
sideration. 


between intermediate 


Sewage Gas Adopted 


For Motive Power 


Extension of System in Birm-| 


ingham, England, Planned. 


Sewage gas has been successfully used 
as the motive power for an engine in 
the sewage disposal system of a dis- 
trict in Birmingham, England, the Amer- 
ican Consul at that city, Harry Camp- 
bell, has reported, the Department of 


the Treasury, the president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the members 
of the American group now engaged in 
considering the European reparations 
matters, Mr. Owen D. Young, and Mr. 
J. P. Morgan. Also, Mr. Paul M. War- 
burg, Mr. Henry Ford and Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab.” 


Agreement Is Sought 
On Definite Program 


While the Committee was continuing 
\its hearing, a group of dairy, cotton, 
grain, and livestock associations were 
meeting separately in an effort to reach 
an agreement on the type of farm legis- 
\lation to be sought from Congress. If 
|these associations pledge their support 
to some single farm plan, they will then 
endeavor to have it approved by the na- 
tional farm organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Farmers’ 
Union and the National Grange. 

A plan of ‘cooperative marketing 
founded on a geographical division of 
the United States into 14 districts, in- 
stead of the more commonly proposed 


Anderson, but are the same that have| we may possess to the end that our 


| been met by industry in the past. 
; . Diversification in order to spread the | 
risk is one of the industrial solutions 
|which could be applied to agriculture, | 
| he explained. | 
| Representative Lankford (Dem.), of 
Douglas, Ga., next outlined to the Com- 
; mittee a plan he has -proposed to previ- | 


jae Congresses. This plan is based on the | 


War Finance Act and sets up a Farm| 
Finance Corporatign instead of a War 
i Finance Corporatién. 

The essentials of the plan are to have 
the Government loan to farmers the av- 


| erage price over the last 10 years of their | 
| product, to enable them to hold their | 
| produce until that price is paid. To safe- | 


| guard the Government’s loan it is made | 
| @ requisite that first of all, 75 per cent 
, of the growers of any single commodity 
{must contract among themselves to do 
, two things: Sell only at the price nec- 
| essary to safeguard the loan and restrict 
, their acreage to a limit set by the ad-| 
i visory council for the commodity. 


| Much is Expected of Executive. 


President in his arduous undertaking | 
may have the benefit of a supporting 
public opinion. 

No one for a generation has come to | 
the Presidential office with so much ex- | 


| pected of him, as is the case with Mr. | 


Hoover, and for this very reason if he 
is to have the fair chance he deserves, 
he should be supported: all the more 
loyally. The unique record of his 
| world-wide service during and after the 
great war formed the basis for a most | 
fascinating appeal to the people of the 
country during the campaign. It was | 
not his fault that this feature was em- | 
phasized so inuch, because to my per- 
sonal knowledge he strove manfully to 
have the campaign focus attention more 
upon issues and less upon candidates, | 
but it was all in vain. Nothing could} 
prevent the popular imagination from 
making use of his past deeds as a basis | 
in forming their own ideas as to what 


| he would do in the future. | 


| 
There are those who are so eager and 


| (Rep.), of Northbook, Ia., called to dis-| gineer, of the United 


12:45 p. m.—Representative Aswell! there is considerable difference of opin- 
(Dem.), of Natchitoches, La., called to|/ion among the universities as to the 
diescns aves: tated : fundamental concept of a sanitary en- 

eaueer . : { gineering ‘course, a survey made by I. 

2:30 p. m.—Representative Haugen/ W. Mendelsohn, Associate Sanitary En- 
States Public 
cuss farm relief. | cons ge sagen 

; 2 4 | e results of the survey, made public 

Remainder of o87 —Engaged with Bee | Gn March 26, show that 19 sean have | 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor- ‘given sanitary engineering courses, but! 
respondence. | that of these, three had discontinued the 
{course for various regular, distinct} 
| courses, that is, as part of the civil engi- | 
neering curriculum, Mr. Mendelsohn! 
stated. 
| “An interesting feature of this phase 
| 


May | Is Designated 
As Child Health Day 


President Issues 
tion Carrying Out Con- 
gressional Resolution. 


of the subject, and one which speaks al 
healthy development of the sanitary en-: 
| gineering profession, is the location of 
« .' these colleges in every section of the} 
Proclama ‘country,” he declared The full text of| 
| the official summary follows: | 
1. There are 16 colleges in every sec-| 
ition of the United States at present of-| 
caaeacaeearaseas | fering either regular or optional courses | 
President Hoover issued a proclama- in sanitary engineering. | 
tion, March 26, designating May 1 as! 2. There is considerable difference of | 
‘opinion among the universities as to the 


“ 


| 


10; poor quality of goods, 10; indiffer- 
ence of sales people, 9; haughtiness of 
| sales people, 7; errors, 7; overinsistence 
j of sales people, §; attempted substitution 
/ of goods, 6; tricky methods, 6; store ar- 
rangement or appearance, 6; wrong 
policies of management, 6; misrepresen- 
tation of goods, 5; reluctance to exchange 
goods, 4; ignorance of goods, 3; poor ad- 
vertising 1; total, 100. 

It appears from the above that poor 
salesmanship was blamed in 48 per cent 
of the cases, if “errors” are assumed to 
be the fault of salespeople, and man- 
agerial policy and methods in 41 per 
cent, exclusive of unfair trade practices, 
which accounted for the remaining 11 
per cent. 


A New 


It performs a valu- | 


formation of commodity organizations | Farm Bureau Federation 


along national lines, was outlined .to the | i . 
Committee by the first witness, J. Lynn, Has No Alternative Plan 
At the open hearing, March 25, the 


Van Natta’s 14 districts would be pre-} 
farmer and livestock man. Each of Mr.; Committee was told that the American 
jvan Natta’s 14 districts would be pre-! Farm Bureau Federation still stands by 
sided over by “some well-known man, the McNary-Haugen bill with its equali- 
|chosen from the district he is to work|Zation fee. The president of the Federa- 
in,” while over all the districts would|tion, S. H. Thompson, of Quincy, IIl., 
be a group of three to five nationally stated that, while still favoring the equal- 
known men who would stand in a relation | i2@tion fee because they believe nothing 
to the districts similar to that between, better has been put forward, the Federa- 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and | tion will not attempt to block other leg- 
ener ere | islation and is open-minded toward other 
Opening with the assertion “nothing | Proposals. ‘ 
your Committee will do in the coming| “Have you no other plan than the one 
session of Congress will solve the agri- twice vetoed by President Coolidge?” 
cultural problem,” Professor Black told | asked Senator McNary. 
|Chairman McNary (Rep.), of Oregon,; “No, not at this time,” replied presi- 
that the farm situation in the United! dent Thompson. 
States warrants the conservative appli- | In response to the 
cation of rigorous measures to raise | chairman, Mr. 
prices. 


request of the 
Thompson said that his 


si fe : | organization would endeavor to submit 
A combination of three different mech- | some suggestions before the Committee 


anisms offers the best method, in the | goes into executive session to draft a 
| opinion of Professor Black, for raising: bill. 
farm prices. A combination of plans is} 
| needed, he declared, because of the dif- | 


Dr. Harvey Wiley, formerly of the | 


impatient for results that they are not 
willing to wait for a gradual unfolding of 
jthe best plans that may be laid; and 
|these are always encouraged by enter-| 
| prising representatives of the press who) 
| wish to give all the news to the public) 
|before it happens, if possible. It would | 
;seem that they expect the President to 
| promptly announce at full length, and in 
considerable detail, what his entire pro-| 
| arenas is to be, giving all the plans and| 
| specifications. We all know that the| 
| wisest governmental policies are not 
| formulated or worked out in this way. 


| For instance, there have been already 
| demands that President Hoover shall im-| 
| mediately formulate a bill for farm re-} 
\lief, hand it down to Congress, and di- 
{rect that it be enacted into law. Such a} 
{course would furnish good newspaper | 
| reading for a few days, but this is neither | 
the Constitutional nor the rational} 
method of enacting laws, and it is cer-| 
tainly not the best method. We may be} 
sure from our knowledge of the man' 
|in the White House that such will not be | 
his course of action. , 


| fundamental significance of healthy child- 


ferent problems presented by 
farm products. 

“For products that the tariff can be! 
applied to and made effective, it is the! 
simplest and most effective remedy,” ! 
stated Dr. Black, naming wool and oil! 
seeds as examples of such products. 


Restrictions Suggested 
On Farm Production | 


the various | 


; With President Hoover on March 26 at 


For wheat and cotton, he favored the; 


Department of Agriculture, and Paul |} 
Holtz, economist of New York City, read | 
into the record suggestions for consid- 
eration by the Committee in framing 
legislation. 


Farm relief legislation was discussed 


Entitled to Assistance. 


| What then can we do to make our in- | 
| fluence felt in the way of popular sup-| 
{port of the President? In the first | 
place, we should remember for, ourselves 
and try to impress others that the Presi- | 
dent often—in fact, usually—has_ in- 
separate conferences held with him at formation concerning all important gov- 
the White House by Representative Gil- | ernmental matters that the public does 
bert N. Haugen (Rep.), of Northwood, | not at the moment have, and so in case 
Iowa, one of the authors of the McNary-| of any executive action we may well 
Haugen farm relief bill vetoed by Presi-| urge our impatient friends to wait at| 


domestic allotment plan, which, roughly,! dent Coolidge, and Representative As- 


would allot to the farmer the amount of 
wheat and cotton he can sell on the 


i 
a | 
domestic market. 


For this amount hej; 
tariff, and for all over this amount he| 
would receive the export price. A duty| 
of five cents a pound on ordinary staple | 
and more on extra-staple cotton was ad- | 
vocated by the professor in the workin 
of the allotment plan. He said he saw} 
no reason why the next session should! 
| not put such a tariff on cotton. | 

The third plan in the combination sug-| 
gested by Dr. Black is the export deben-| 
ture plan. This would be applied to such! 
products as pork, beef, poultry, etc. | 

“The duty received from a tariff on| 
certain agricultural products would be} 
used to pay the export debentures on} 
those commodities which can be reached 
in no other way,” he stated. 

The witness devoted some time to ex-! 
pounding price stabilization to show that! 
“while it is possible to stabilize it wili| 
cost money.” ! 

By stabilizing in a program which | 
would keep acreage within certain limits, 
he testified, the cost of production would 
be reduced and eventually the farmer, 
would be benefited by that stabilization. | 

Professor Black reiterated that “the | 
commonly held idea that you can make! 
money by buying up a large part of a 
crop and selling it the year’ following | 
cannot be substantiated.” 

Former Representative Anderson be- 
gan his testimony by stating: 

“I know of no single plan which can | 
be written into legislation and will afford’ 
a permanent solution of the complex| 
agricultural problem.” 

Many attempts to help the farmer by! 
legislation, he asserted, which, if en-! 
acted, would have been of benefit, have | 
been stopped simpiy because a single so-. 
lution of all agricultural ills 
sought and has not been found. 


| well (Dem.), of Natchitoches, La. 


After his 


conference, Representative 
Aswell stated 


orally that he and Presi- 


would receive the domestic price plus the! dent Hoever had always been in agree- | 


ment on farm relief and that he would 
support a bill acceptable to the adminis- 
tration. 


Representative Haugen said that the 


& | equalization fee was the best and easiest | 


system by which to take care of the 
farmers’ surplus, but that there were | 
other methods which can be employed. 


Conference to Discuss 
Problems of Forestry 


Development of Southern 
Timber Areas Is to Be 
Considered. 


Difficulties which have prevented large 
areas in the Southern States from pro- 
ducing adequate forest crops since the 
virgin timber was removed, will be dis- 
cussed by the Southern Forestry Con- 
gress at its eleventh annual meeting, 
which is to be held in New Orleans April 
4, 5, and 6. 


bers of the Forest Service, Department 


(or Agriculture, according to an announce- | 


ment made public March 26 in the Official 
Record of the Forest Service. 
text of the announcement follows: 
Major R. Y. Stuart, chief of the For- 
est Service of the Department\ of Agri- 
culture, will be the principal speaker 
at the opening session; his subject will 
be “Our need for forests.” Other For- 


| Winslow, director of the Forest Products 


Addresses will be made by | 
Robert Y. Stuart, Chief, and other mem- | 


The full | 


| least until we know something of the | 
| facts upon which the executive action is 
based before proceeding to criticise and | 
| condemn. 
| Let us preach and ourselves practice | 
| the policy of not jumping to conclusions 
‘and especially of not criticising too | 
quickly until sure of our ground. It 
| often happens that if judgment be sus- 
pended until the surrounding facts and | 
circumstances are understood, acts 
which might be the subject of fierce 
| criticism, will often turn out to be quite 
| the contrary, but premature judgment 
| and criticism will have already done its | 
' 





harmful work. 


As a fellow citizen called to the duties 
| of the highest office in the land, Presi- 
dent Hoover is entitled to the patriotic 
assistance and moral support of every 
other citizen in the discharge of his 
overwhelming official duties. No one 
for purely partisan reasons is justified 
in making the performance. of these 
duties more difficult or less effective for 
the public good. Whosoever carries 
blind partisanship to such an extent de- 
grades himself as a citizen, because he 
would harm his country in order to gain 
advantage for his party or himself. 
The present situation, in my judg- 
ment, will not prove to be an exception 
to the rule. Already at Washington 
preparations are well under way for the 
early consideration at the extra session 
of Congress of the two important mat- 
j ters for which the session has been 
called—farm relief and tariff revision. 
Farm relief legislation has not been 
| considered, at least thus far, as a strictly 
|party matter. Both parties in Congress 
|being seriously divided on certain fea- 
tures, especially the suggested equaliza- 
jtion fee; but farm relief is one of the 
important pending problems, and as such 


has been! est Service speakers will be Carlie P.|the majority party has the primary re- 


sponsibility of dealing with it. For- 


Child Health Day in accordance with a 
joint resolution passed by Congress. 
The proclamation is in full text as 
follows: 
A proclamation by the President of 
the United States of America: 
Whereas the future of our Nation} 
rests with the children of today; i 
And Whereas, the good health and pro- | 
tection of childhood is fundamental to | 
national welfare and the march forward | 
of our country must be upon the feet! 
of our children; | 


; | 
An Whereas, a joint resolution of Con-' 


gress authorizes and requests the Presi- | 
dent of the United States to proclaim! 
annually May first as Child Health Day: ! 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, | 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby designate May first, ef | 
this year, as Child Health Day and do; 
invite the people of the United States | 
and all agencies and organizations inter- | 
ested in this most important subject to 
make every reasonable effort to bring | 
about a nation-wide understanding of the | 
hood, and of the importance of the con- | 
servation of the health and physical) 
vigor of our boys and girls throughout | 
every day of the year. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Seal of the, 
United States to be affixed. 


Done at the city of Washington this | 


|25th day of March, in the year of our 


Lord one thousand nine hundred and! 
twenty-nine, and of the independence of | 
the United States of America the one} 


i gineering course. | 


‘Secretary Stimson 


jready has discussed the question with | 


| Frank B. Kellogg, the outgoing Secre- | 


fundamental concept of a sanitary en- 


set of 


Tubes 


After a year of average use a 


3. The sanitary engineering courses | 
are in reality civil engineering courses | 
with certain appended subjects, such as! 
water supply, sewage disposal, the bac-' 
teriology and chemistry of water and| 
sewage, and a little public health. | 

4. Emphasis in both sanitary engineer- | 
ing and public-health subjects reflects | 
in parctically all the institutions the per-| 
sonality of the professor of sanitary en- 
gineering. } 

5. The number of sanitary engineering ; 
graduates annually is increasing. | 

6. There is a great variation in the 
degrees granted by the institutions for 
equivalent work and also in the names 
of the course. 

7. In four of the 16 institutions the 


radio receiver should have a 
complete new set of RCA Ra- 
diotrons. Worn tubes should 


notbeleft in with thenew ones. 
‘. 


term Of the sanitary engineering course 
is either five or six years. 


{ 
siti eal } 
} 


1 to Confer, 
On Disarmament Policy | 


The Secretary of State, Henry | 
Stimson, who arrived in Washington 
March 26 to -take office, will discuss; 
immediately with President Hoover and 
the American Ambassador to Belgium. 
Hugh S. Gibson, the program of the 


| American delegation which will attend! 


the Geneva Conference on the Limita- | 
tion of Armaments, it was stated orally | 
March 26, at the White House. Mr.| 
Gibson, who heads the delegation, al- | 


RADIOTRON 


““Radiotrons are the Heart 


hundred and fifty-third. | tary of State, it was stated. 


HERBERT HOOVER. son will be expected to confer with Mr. ; 
By the President: Frank B. Kellogg,! Kellogg before the latter’s departure | 
Secretary of State. | of Europe. 


Ree eis (Oe 
your.architect 


the specialized experience of the White 
Fireman just as they secure for their 
clients the expert assistance of specialists in 
heating, plumbing, ventilation, refrigeration 


Te architects today are calling upon 


Mr. Stim- | 


of your Radio Set” 


modity presents a special picture and spe-, R. Fairchild, of New Haven, Conn., di- 


The marketing situation of each com-| Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and Fred | 


cial problems, said the witness, and many | 
things can be done to help solve these | 
problems, 

Witness Advocates 


| Federal Farm Board 

The creation of a Federal farm board | 
as the fundamental step in establishing | 
a broad foundation of assistance to ag- 
riculture, was advocated by Mr. Ander-| 


Commerce announced March 26 ina 
statement which follows in full text: 

The successful use of sewage gas in 
the operation of the sewage disposal | 
plant of the Tame and Rea District 
Draniage Board in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, is reported by members of the 
board. Experiments were made in Birm- | 
ingham in the use of sewage gas for 
motive power soon after the bacterial 
system of sewage treatment was intro- 
duced some years ago, 

The system was first proven to be 
practicable, it is said, by the operation 
of a 2-horse engine which was later 
followed by the installation of a 150- 
horse power engine. After further | 
operation which was termed successful, | 
a 400-horse power engine has recently | 
been installed and the chairman of the 
Drainage Board, Alderman H, J. Sayer, 
states that the system will probably be 
further extended in view of the satis- 
factory results obtained in the use of 
the gases from the sedimentation tanks. 


son, Next there would be stabilization | 
corporations for the various commodity 
groups which present distinct problems. 

The stabilization - corporations, said 
the witness, would act as general mer- | 
chandising agencies, actually purchasing 
products only when an emergency or 
crisis was at hand, 7 

Part of the financial capital of these 
corporations would come from the Fed- 
| eral Government, Mr. Anderson stated, ; 
and part from the farmer. 
Work of the farm board, operating 
through the stabilization corporations, 


merce, The statement follows 
| text: 


Newsprint Production, Newsprint production by Canadian 
;mills during February totaled 187,000, 
In Canada Increase 


g | tons as against 212,191 tons in January, 

| the decline being due in part to the 
ee eee | shorter operating month, 
January-February Output 6 Per | Percentage production to rated capac-| 


ity for February was only 77.9 per cent, 
Cent Larger Than Last Year. per cent, | 


in full 








however, compared with 81.9 in Janu- 
ary. The present ratio is close to that 


more newsprint in the first two months, conference of newsprint manufacturers. 
of this year than in the corresponding| Canadia mills have produced 23,972 
period of 1928, while the output from | tons more in the first two months of 1929 
American mills decreased 2 per cent, it is| than in the corresponding period last 


——--—-- f n | for which detailed data are available for | - 
Canadian mills produced 6 per cent | which it was endeavored tc set in the, the years 1927 and 1928, received 20) 


rector of the Forest Taxation Inquiry. 

The program also includes addresses | 
by Governor Long and Senator Joseph | 
-E. Ransdell, of Louisiana. April 6 will | 
be a field day at Bogalusa, La. | 

The program announced by B. F.| 
Smith, president of the congress, pro- 
vides for sessions devoted to the most | 
important forest problems of the South 


|—fire protection, taxation, timber grow- | 
, ing, management of the farm woodlands, 
, and selective logging in hardwoods, 


Cooperative Associations 
Increase; Sales of Eggs | 
Farmers’ cooperative egg associations | 
marketed more cases in 1928 than ever | 
before, it was stated March 26, by the! 
Department of Agriculture. The full! 
text of the statement follows: 
Cooperative egg marketing is gaining 
ground. More cases of eggs were mar- 


{keted through farmer owned and con- 


trolled associations in 1928 than ever| 
before, despite the fact that a score of | 
the associations formed several years 
ago are no longer functioning. Nearly 
all of the large-scale egg-marketing as- 
sociations received larger quantities of 
eggs from their members than in any 
previous year, 

Seventeen of the larger associations 


| 


per cent more eggs in the latter year 


| than in the former, 


Preliminary reports indicate that ap- | 
proximately 4,000,000 cases of eggs were | 


tunately, there are other suggestions 
|aside from the equalization fee which 
it is generally believed will materially 
aid agriculture, on which no serious di- 
vision, party or otherwise, has mani- 
fested itself. These suggestions as help- 
ful steps in the right direction may 
well be taken promptly along with any 
others that further study of the sub- 
ject may indicate as wise and helpful. 
At any rate, the coming session will 
deal with the subject, and, in my judg- 
ment, with practical unanimity will soon | 
enact into law a farm relief bill. | 

The tariff is to be revised at the extra | 
session of Congress as an important part 
of the party policy. Very complete 
hearings were held during the short ses- | 


| 





| sion of Congress, and the work of for- | 
| mulating a tariff bill is now going for- 


ward, 

The promise to the country is to be 
carried out in letter and in spirit. <A! 
general overhauling of the rates is not} 
generally expected, and general _in- 
creases all along the line will doubtless | 
be frowned upon. However, those in- 
dustries which at the public hearings 
have made a good case, indicating that 
by reason of new developments or 
changed conditions they need additional 


| protection will, unless I miss my guess, 


receive proper attention in the new bill. 

In both the farm bill and the tariff 
bill I hope a broad-minded view of the 
situation from a national and not a lo- 
cal standpoint, will be taken. 


sociations along the Pacific Coast, the 


associations in Missouri, and those in 
Minnesota. 


Cooperative egg-marketing enterprises 


stated in advises from the Consul at Ot-| year. This is an increase of 6 per cent,| marketed during the year through co-| were started during the year in New 


tawa, LaVerne. Baldwin, made public 


while American mills report a decrease! 
March 25 by the Department of Com- 


of 2 per cent, 


| 


. mee ph 


operative associations. The larger part | 


lof this quantity was handled by the as-| 


Jersey, Michigan, West Virginia, Colo- 
rado, North Carolina, and Ohio, 


and electrical engineering. 


The White Fireman is as alert in detecting fire 
hazards from a reading of the blue print as 
from an inspection of the completed structure. 
And the correction of hazards before construc- 
tion involves little or no expense, whereas the 
cost might prove prohibitive iater on. 


This loss-prevention engineering service offered 
by the White Fireman costs nothing, and fre- 
quently it results in considerable dollars-and- 
cents savings for property owners. For instance: 


Provision for a simple, inexpensive protection 
against exposure, in the plans for a theatre, is 
saving the owner $494 per year in lower 
insurance premiums. The separation of a ga- 
rage from a dwelling is saving the owner of a 
large residence $282 every year. The protec- 
tion of stairways and elevator shafts is saving 
a hotel company $1120 per year. 


WEI 


The White Fireman’s advice is practical. It 
not only points the way to greater safety of 
life and property, but it saves property owners 
money as well. 


4 4 4 


HO is the White Fireman? He is used in this 
advertising to symbolize loss-prevention engineer- 
ing service—a nation-wide service, supported by insur- 
ance companies, having for its purpose the reduction 
of loss-hazards. Consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance 
comprise the work of this service. Ask your North 
America Agent. 
4 


a 4 


North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
sections of classified telephone directories under \ 
“INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA.” 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except Hie 
‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine lasurance Compacy—Founded 1792) 


Property Owners may Secure Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents i 


nt 
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Estates 


Commission Held to Be Discount on Loan 
Secured by Transfer of Bonds to Banker 


Income Deduction 


Properly Prorated 


Procedure of Taxing Author- 
ities Is Affirmed by Board 
Of Tax Appeals. 


UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE. DocKET No. 19305. BOARD OF Tax 
APPEALS. 

The petitioner sold a stated amount 
of serial debenture bonds through a 
banking house which was allowed a 
commission of 5 per cent. In addition, 
the petitioner paid the required docu- 
mentary stamp taxes. The taxing au- 
thorities, regarding the commissions as 
bond discount, prorated that amount, 
plus the stamp tax, over the life of the 
securities. 

The Board of Tax Appeals agreed as 
to the commissions, but directed a de- 
duction of the stamp tax in the year in 
which such expense was incurred. There 
was a dissenting opinion as to the de-| 
cision that the bond discount should be} 
prorated. 

R. Kemp Slaughter and Hugh C. 
Bickford, for the taxpayer; Stanley Suy- 
dam and O. J. Tall, for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The full text of the findings of fact 
and of the prevailing and dissenting 
opinions follows: 


Petitioner Contracted 
To Issue Gold Notes 


The petitioner is an Ohio corporation, 
with its principal office at Norwood, Cin- 
cinnati. On March 19, 1921, the peti- 
tioner, the United States Playing Card 
Company, entered into a contract with 
the First National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, under the terms of which petitioner 
was to issue gold notes in the total | 
amount of $1,500,000. This contract pro- 
vided in part as follows: 

1. Note-—-The company is to issue and 
deliver its notes in the total sum of $1,500,- 
000 in denominations of $500 and $1,000) 
each, bearing interest at 8 per cent per/ 
annum, said interest to be repesented by 
coupons. Said notes are to be dated April 
1, 1921, and are to mature quarterly at the} 
rate of $60,000 each quarter, beginning | 
April 1, 1922, until January 1, 1927. The} 
balance of the issue outstanding after Jan- 
uary 1, 1927, to mature on April 1, 1927.! 
Said notes are to be payable in gold coin 
of the United States of America of the 
present standard of weight and fineness. 

Terms of Sale. The bankers undertake 
to sell said notes of the par value of 
$1,500,000 for the company, at a price 
which shall net the Company par, less a 
commission of 5 per cent which the com- 
pany agrees to pay the bankers for their| 
services. | 

In the event that the company gives no- | 
tice to the bankers on or before Janoary 1, 
1922, that it desires to withdraw $500,000 
of said notes in whole or in part, from sale, 
such right and privilege is hereby reserved | 
iby and given to the company upon pay- 
ment to the bankers of 214 per cent of said} 
$500,000 or such part thereof as may be 
so withdrawn from sale, the notes so with- 
drawn from sale to be held in the treasury 
of the company. 

In the event that the company shall at} 
any time thereafter desire to sell said 
$500,000 of notes or the part thereof with- 
drawn and held in its treasury as afore- 
said, the bankers shall have and are hereby 
given the prior right to purchase or nego- 
tiate the sale thereof on terms as favor- 
able as may be obtained by the company 
from any other responsible banker. | 

The bankers agree to make payments} 
against delivery of notes, of maturities 
designated by them, as follows: $300,000 on 
April 1, 1921; *°$250,000 on July 1, 1921; 
+$250,000 on October 1, 1921; +The balance 
on January 2, 1922. 

The commission of 5 per cent herein be- 
fore provided for shall be paid to the 
bankers on the date or dates when pay- 
ments are made to the company. | 

If at any time during the life of ‘said 
notes the company desires to sell any 
other notes or bonds for the purpose of 
refunding said issue of $1,500,000, 8 per| 
cent debenture gold notes or any part 
thereof or for any other purpose, the] 
bankers shall have and are hereby given! 
the prior right to purchase or negotiate 








the sale of said new notes or bonds on| 
terms as favorable as may be obtained by | 
the company from any other responsible 
banker. | 

*Notes delivered to have July 1, 1921,! 
coupon detached. +Notes delivered to have 
July 1, 1921, and October 1, 1921, coupons 
detached. tNotes delivered to have July 1, 
1921, October 1, 1921, and January 1, 1922, | 
coupons detached. | 


Trust Agreement 


Made With Bank 

On April 1, 1921, the petitioner en- 
tered into a debenture trust agreement 
with the said First National Bank of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, which contained the 
terms of the trust under which the saia | 
gold notes were issued and payment 
thereof secured by certain of the assets 
of the petitioner. Under the terms of | 
this agreement the notes were to mature | 
as follows: 
Series 
ess a 
B 
c 


Maturity date 
April 1, 1922 
July 1, 1922 
October 1, 1922 
January 1, 1923 
April 1, 1923 
July 1, 1923 
October 1, 


Amount 
. . $60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
.. 60,000 
.. 60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
.. 60,000 
. 60,000 
60,000 
- 60,000 
60,000 
. 60,000 
60,000 
- 60,000 
60,000 





E 
F 
G... 
H.. January 1, 

: April 1, 1924 
July 1, 1924 
October 1, 1924 
January 1, 1925} 
April 1, 1925 
July 1, 1925 | 
October 1, 1925 
January 1, 1926} 
April 1, 1926 
July 1, 1926 
October 1, 1926 | 
January 1, 1927 | 
Del's bo's-0's <n Oee April 1, 1927 

The notes were designated 8 per cen 
serial debenture gold notes, and under} 
the terms of the trust agreement the 
notes were redeemable at the option of 
the company at any time at the par| 
value thereof and accrued interest, plus| 
a premium of 1 per cent of the face of! 
the note for each year, or any part of a| 
year, by which the maturity thereof is| 
anticipated. 


| 
t | 


|T 


> 


titioner paid to the First National Bank 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, a so-called commis- 
sion of 5 per cent on each issue of such 
notes as shown above. The checks in | 
payment of such commission (and docu- 
mentary stamps $400) were as follows: 

April 1, 1921, $15,150; July 1, 1921, 
$12,625; September 29, 1921, $12,625; 
total, $40,400. 

In December, 1921, the petitioner | 
formally withdrew from issue $500,000 
of the total notes authorized by the fore- 
going contracts, and on December 23, | 
1921, paid to the First National Bank of | 


of 2% per cent on the notes so with- 
drawn in accordance with the second! 
paragraph of subdivision 2 of the con-| 
tract of March 19, 1921, as above quoted. | 

The petitioner charged the total) 
amount of the so-called commissions thus | 
paid during the year 1921, amounting to 
$52,900, to an account designated “Spe- 
cial Selling Expenses.” This expense 
account was charged into its profit and 
loss account for the calendar year 1921, 
and the total amount thereof was re- 
flected as a deduction in its tax. return 
for that year. 


Notes Were Retired 


Before Maturity 

The principal amount of $800,000 of 
notes issued in 1921 was retired by the 
petitioner before the maturity thereof, 
as follows: ; 

April 1, 1922, $60,000, Series A; May 
3, 1922, $10,000, Series K; July 1, 1922, 
$380,000, Series B, E, F, I, J, M, N; Oc- 


‘tober 1, 1922, $170,000, Series C, G, mS 


January 2, 1923, $180,000, Series D, Hea 


The respondent in the notice of defi- | 


ciency held that the so-called commis- 
sions (including documentary stamps) 
paid upon the three issues of notes as 
above stated, in the total amount of 
$40,400, should be amortized over the 
life of the notes in question, and has 


computed the deduction for 1921 as fol- | 


lows: 

First issue—April 1, 1921, $300,000 
maturities to April 1, 1923, 24 months, 
commission paid, $15,150; second issue— 
July 1, 1921, $250,000 maturities to April 
1, 1925, 45 months, commission paid, 
$12,625; third issue— October 1, 1921, 
$250,000 maturities to July 1, 1925, 45 
months, commission paid, $12,625; total 


}commission, $40,400. : 
Deduction allowed in 1921 is computed } 


on the basis of the number of months in 


11921 to total life of bonds, as follows: | 


9-24 x $15,150, $5,681.25; 6-45 x $12,625, 


$1,683.33; 3-45 x $12,625, $841.67; total | < 2 s S 
| ing them, there is nothing in the quoted | 


allowed in 1921, $8,206.25. 


| Deduction Allowed 


For Amount Com puted 
The amount of $8,206.25 thus computed 
was allowed as a deduction by the re- 


spondent, as was the payment made on | | 
| been sold at less than par, the bankers 


ance of $32,193.75 of the three payments, | 


December 23, 1921, of $12,500. The bal- 


aggregating $40,400, was disallowed as 
a deduction from gross income. 

In the year 1923 the petitioner paid 
New York State franchise tax amounting 
to $13,114.77, applicable to the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1919, and a New York 
State license fee of $1,404.98, which fee 


|was based.on the total capital stock em- 


ployed in the State of New York during 
the first year of its doing business in 
the State. The fee was payable in the 
thirteenth month after commencing busi- 
iness, which in the petitioner’s case would 
be between April 25, 1919, and May 25, 
1919, and hence this fee is also applicable 
to the fiscal year ended October 31, 1919. 

In the year 1922 the petitioner paid 
New York State franchise tax amounting 


to $2,079.59, applicable to the fiscal year | 


ended October 31, 1920. 

The petitioner kept its books of account 
on the accrual basis, and had an earned 
surplus at the end of the fiscal year 1919 
in an amount in excess of the amount of 
the liability for the New York -State 
license fee and franchise tax, and a sur- 
plus at the end of the fiscal year 1920 
in an amount in excess ot such liabilities 
for that period, and also in excess of such 
liabilities for both of the said fiscal years. 
The Commissioner did not reduce 


license fees and franchise taxes. 
Deductions Claimed 


In Income for Year 

Trammell: The first issue for con- 
sideration here is whether the respondent 
erred in amortizing or prorating so- 
called commissions and selling expenses 
over the life of certain gold notes issued 
by the petitioner in 1921. In that year 


|the petitioner issued three series of “8 


per cent Serial Debenture Gold Notes” 
in the total amount of $800,000, pursuant 
to the terms of the contract, set out in 
our findings of fact, above. 

The petitioner claimed as a deduction 
from income for 1921 the amount of 


$40,400, consisting of $40,000 alleged to | 


have been paid to the bankers as commis- 
sions for selling the notes, and $400 rep- 
presenting the cost of documentary 
stamps. 

The respondent disallowed the deduc- 
tion, prorated the amount over the life 
of the notes, and allowed a deduction 


| from 1921 income of $8,206.25 as prop- 


erly pertaining to said year. The peti- 


|tioner kept its books of account upon 
| an accruual basis, 


It may be noted that there is no con- 
troversy raised reparding the correct- 
ness of the respondent’s method of com- 
putation in prorating the amount of the 
claimed deduction. The issue relates 
solely to whether the petitioner is en- 
titled to deduct the whole amount from 
its gross income for 1921, or whether 
the amount should be amortized over the 
life of the notes. 

We will consider first the item of $400, 
representing cost of documentary stamps. 
he Revenue Act of 1921, provides as 
follows: 

Sec. 234.—(a) That in computing the net 
income of a corporation * * * there 
shall be allowed as deductions; * & 

(3) Taxes paid or acerued within the 
taxable year (with certain exceptions not 
material in this proceeding). 

Thus, in the case of a corporation, all 


. 


jtaxes either paid or accrued within the 


11921. 


in- |} 
vested capital by the amounts of such | 


Under the terms of the foregoing con-| taxable year, save only those which are 
tract the petitioner issued notes in the; specifically excepted by the statute, are 
total amount of $800,000 on the follow- | deductible from the gross income for such 
ing dates, and received from the bank| year, and the exceptions do not embrace 
cash equal to the par value thereof: | stamp taxes. There is no other condi- 
Series A, B, C, D, and E, April 1, 1921,| tion or limitation placed upon such deduc- 
$300,000; Series F, G, H, M and $10,000| tions, and it is our opinion, therefore, 
of J, July 1, 1921, $250,000; Series I,| that the $400 stamp tax, which was both 
K, L, $20,000 of N and $50,000 of J, Oc-| accrued and paid by the petitioner in 
tober 1, 1921, $250,000. | 1921, is deductible from the gross income 
In accordance with the provision of|of that year. The respondent erred in 
the first, paragraph of subdivision 2 of | prorating this amount. 
‘the contract of March 19, 1921, the pe-| The petitioner also contends that it is 


y 


Stamp Tax Allowed 
In Year of Payment 


Decisian in Ease of United Play- 
ing Card Co. v. Internal 
Revenue Commissioner. 
entitled to a deduction from 1921 income 


of the whole amount of the $40,000, 
which, it asserts, was paid to the bankers 


oe ; A ~:~ | as a commission for selling its notes. 
Cincinnati, $12,500, being a commission This contention is predicated on the the-| 


ory that the said amount was paid to 
the bankers by the petitioner as compen- 


represents an ordinary and necessary 


|expense of carrying on its business in 
This position, we think, is un-| 


tenable. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
j 


| 


| sation for personal services rendered, and | 


| 


Under the contract, the material pro- | 
visions of which are set out in our find-! 


{ings of fact, the bankers agreed to “‘un- 
| dertake to sell said notes * * * for the 
; company at a price which shall net the 


{company par less a commission of 5 per | 


|cent, which the company agrees to pay 
\‘"s bankers for their services.” 


But the bankers also agreed “to make | 


payments against deliveries of notes, of 


| maturities designated by them, as fol-| 


| lows: $300,000 on April 1, 1921, $250,000 
on July 1, 1921, $250,000 on October 1, 
1921.” 


The petitioner issued its notes in the 


total amount of $800,000 on the dates and 
in the amounts specified, and on the 
respective dates received from the bank 
cash equal to the par value thereof, and 
on the same dates paid to the bank by 
check a so-called commission of 5 per 
cent on each issue of notes. 


No Sale of Notes 
By Bankers Shown 


The record before us does not dis- 
| close that the bankers ever at any time 
sold the notes for the petitioner; in fact, 


ceived from the bank the par value 
thereof in cash and at the same time 
paid to the bank the so-called commis- 
sion of 5 per cent. 

Under the terms of the contract, the 
rights of the petitioner were confined to 
receiving from the bankers the par value 
of the notes, less the so-called commis- 
| Sion of 5 per cent. If the bankers there- 
after retained the notes instead of sell- 





| provisions of the contract which would 
give the petitioner a right to complain. 
| If the bankers had thereafter sold the 
| notes for more than par, there is no pro- 
| vision requiring payment of the surplus 
to the petitioner, or if the notes had 


had no contract right to require the 
| petitioner to bear the loss. 
| These considerations, in our opinion, 
| fairly justify the construction that the 
contract in question was in fact a con- 
tract of purchase and sale, whereby the 
petitioner agreed to issue and sell to 
the bankers, and the bankers agreed to 
| purchase, certain notes at 95 per cent 
of par. The so-called commission, then, 
was substantially and in effect discount, 
and must be treated essentially in the 
same manner as bond discount. 

In our findings of fa¢t, above, we have 
referred to the item of $40,000 as “so- 


called commission,” for the reason that} 


the contract provided for the payment 
of a “commission,” and in the stipulated 
facts, which we have 
adopted in our findings of fact, the par- 
| ties referred to said item as “commis- 
sion.” However, it is a well established 
principle of law that the name by which 
an instrument or transaction is denomi- 
nated is not controlling in determining 
its true character. 

Thus, interest is not changed into a 
dividend by calling it a dividend, or vice 
versa, and a mortgage creditor although 
denominated a “preferred stockholder” 
is a mortgage creditor nevertheless. 
Bolinger Franklin Lumber Co., 7 B. T. 
A. 402-405. And the discount at which 
| bonds or notes are sold can not be 
| changed into a commission for personal 

services merely by calling it such. 
Where a corporation keeps its books 
| upon an accrual basis, as did the peti- 
| tioner in this case, and sells its own 
| bonds at a discount, we have held that 
the discount is in the nature of deferred 
interest, and, in order to reflect the true 
j}net income, the discount must be 
| amortized over the life of the bonds and 
| the portion allocable to each year de- 
| ducted from the gross income for such 
year. 


| Discount to Be Spread 
Over Life of Notes 


In Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Co., 13 B. T. A. 988, at page 
1031, we said: 

“The true income of the company can 
be reflected only when the discount is 
spread over the life of the bonds. The 
most material element in determining 
the contract rate of interest, that is, 
whether the bonds shall be sold at par 
or at a premium or discount, is time. 

“Thus no one would consider the prop- 
osition that he pay a premium for bonds 
payable at once nor would one issue 
bonds at a discount which are due and 
collectible the day they are issued, 

“Since time is such a vital element in 
determining premium and discount, it is 
difficult to perceive why this element 
should not be taken into consideration 
in determining taxable income—why 
time should not be used as a divisor in 
order to allocate to each period of time 
that part of the discount which is 
greater or less by reason of time.” 

Since the item of $40,000 in contro- 
versy in this proceeding represents dis- 
count, it follows that the action of the 
respondent in amortizing or prorating 
said amount over the life of the notes, 
must be approved. This case is dis- 
tinguishable from the Olinger Corpora- 
tion, 9 B. T, A. 170, in that in this 
case we have held that the amount 
paid, which was called commission, was 
not in fact commission, while in that 
ease, the question was the deductibility 
of commissions paid. 

The second issue presented here is 
whether petitioner’s invested capital for 
1921 should be reduced by the amount 
of certain New York State franchise 
taxes and license fees paid in 1922 and 
1923 for the years 1919 and 1920. 
facts show that during the year 1923 
|the petitioner paid a franchise tax 
| amounting to $13,114.77, applicable to 








substantially | 


The | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


we are not informed what disposition|tion from the gross walue of one-half 
was made of the notes after the peti-|of the face value of certain notes (the; 
tioner delivered them to the bank, re-|situs being a community property State) | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





|the Board of Tax Appeals. 


icent J. Heffernan, for the Commissioner. 


Deductions 


Index and Digest 


Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 
QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 

approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


EDUCTIONS: Bond Commissions: Discounts: Documentary Stamp 
Tax: Accounting: 1921 Act—Where a corporation, on an accrual basis, 
issued certain serial debenture bonds, selling them through a bank to which 
it allowed a stated commission, the corporation paying the documentary 
stamp tax thereon, held: The commission was a bond discount and the 
amount thereof constitutes a deduction to be prorated over the life of the 
securities, but the stamp tax was an ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense and deductible in the year incurred—United States Playing Card Co. ° 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly 
Index Page 204, Col. 1 (Volume IV). March 27, 1929. 


STATE TAX: Deductions: Gifts: Negotiable Instruments: Natural 
Obligations: State Laws—Where a father made gifts to two children 
and informed his two other children that he would accord to them the same 
treatment upon attainment of their majorities, respectively, and in order 
to carry out such purpose in advance of death gave each of two a promissory 
note which, with interest to its maturity, would equalize the gifts to all, 
held: One-half of the face value of each-note is deductible from the gross 
estate (the donor being a resident of a State having community property 
laws) because it was a natural obligation of the parent and there was 
sufficient consideration in the intent of the parent to equalize the gifts te 
his children—Estate of J. B. Atkins, etc. v. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuvit)—Yearly Index 
Page 204, Col. 4 (Volume IV). March 27, 1929. 


No wmpublisked ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Promissory Note Given by Decedent to Son 


Without Consideration Is Held to Be Valid | 


Half of Value of Gift Is Found to Be Deductible from Es- 
tate irr Community Property State. 


TITIONER, V. COMMISSIONER oF INTERN AL| being made July 1, 1926.” 

On these facts the Board held that the 
notes were without consideration and not 
enforcible against the estate; therefore, 
were not deductible. 

It may be conceded that if the law 
of Louisiana, which must govern, Sec. 403 
Rev. Act of 1921, is not to the contrary, 
the decision of the Board is right. It 


| 
| ESTATE oF J. B. APKINS, JR., AGENT, PE-| begininng July 7, 1924, and final payment | 
} 


REVENUE, RESPONDENT. No. 5363, Crr- 
cuIT Court oF APPEALS FOR THE FIFTH 
CIRCUIT. 


The petitioner estate claimed a deduc- 


yhi t iv t ; 
sage sg — — d ae = \ would be useless to discuss the authori- 


: 4 -_'ties from other States, cited and fol- 

his two daughters and had advised his; , . 

two sons that when they reached ma._| owed Oy the Board and relied on by re- 

jority they would be accorded equal; pene 

treatment. But because of advanced age,j, cP eae — ~_ the decedent, 

he gave them notes which, with interest j ther chlidk je Gone’ ¢ money i ble 

to the date of the respective majorities | other chlidren, incurred the natural obli- 
= ’| gation to equalize his gifts to all his 


— the same as the gifts to the | Children and having endeavored to do so 
daug _ . ‘ {by giving the notes to his two sons, as 

Taxing officials declined to allow the! found by the Board, that under the law of 
deduction, claiming that the instruments | Lousiana this natural obligation was suf- 
were without consideration and unen-| ficient consideration for the notes and 
forceable., The view was taken by the} they were enforcible one-half against his 
Board of Tax Appeals. The Circuit!estate, as an obligation of the com- | 
Court of Appeals, however, reversed the | munity. 


Board by holding that the notes con- State Law Recognizes 


stituted natural obligations of the de- sat i 2 
| Three Kinds of Obligations 


cedent and that the intent of the de- 

cedent to equalize the gifts between his| The articles of the Louisiana Civil Code 
four children was consideration sufficient | dealing with natural obligations are as | 
to support them. follows: 

Petition for review of a decision by! Art. 1757. D 

|kinds: Imperfect obligations, 
s | obligations, and civil or perfect obliga- 
~) | tions: 

If the duty created by the obligation | 
operates only on the moral sense, with- 
out being enforced by any positive law, 
it is called an imperfect obligation, and 


Obligations are of three | 
natural | 


J. D. Wilkinson, C. H. Lewis, W. ! 
Wilkinson, for the taxpayer; Mabel | 
Walker Willebrandt, Sewal Key, Ran- 
dolph ©. Shaw, C. M. Charest, and Vin- 


Bef. Iker, Bry nd Fo : : 7 
‘neat ne ryan, § ster, | creates no right of action, nor has it any 


: ’ . legal operation. The duty of exercising 
d ee at ns ug cae a | gratitude, charity and the other merely 
¥ et Dy Sh0RS Ss MNeE, SON | meeal duties, is an example of this kind 

As appears by the decision of the | oF obligation 
Board of Tax Appeals, the question pre-| 4 natural obligation is one which can 
sented in this case is whether the SUM | not be enforced by action, but which is 
D« 6 9 7 °, . > . . 

vce at semerenting otal the] inding’ om the part who makes in 
his sons, is deductible “from the ‘dece- | fonscience and according to natura! jus- 
dent’s gross estate in the computation of} "4 ciyj] obligation is a legal tie, which 
Federal estate taxes. gives the party, with whom it is con- 


Notes Were Given tracted, the right of enforcing its per- 
; formance by law. 
To Decedent’s Sons Art. 1758. Natural obligations are of 

The findings of fact by the Board,| four kinds: Such obligations as the law 
which are set out in full, are as follows:|has rendered invalid for the want of 

“Decedent, John B. Atkins, died intes-j certain forms or for some reason of gen- 
tate on October 28, 1923, a resident of | eral policy, but which are not of them- 
the State of Louisiana. Prior to July,} selves immoral or unjust. 

1922, he had given his two daughters} Such as are made by persons having 
homes and cash from time to time andjthe discretion necessary to enable them 
kept an accurate record of such gifts.|to contract, but who are yet rendered in- 
He had also given one of his sons, J. B.| capable of doing so by some provision of 
Atkins, Jr., certain cash. He gave his! law. 

two sons to understand that when they! When the action is barred by prescrip- 
became of age he would give them)tion, a natural obligation still subsists, 
amounts to equal the gifts he had madejalthough the civil obligation is extin- 
his daughters. On July 1, 1922, de-| guished. 

cedent executed and gave his sons! There is also a natural obligation on 
promissory notes payable to their order.|those who inherit an estate, either under 
The note to J. B, Atkins, Jr., was for the/}a will or by a legal inheritance, to execute 
amount of $8,025.48, payable on or be-| the donations or other dispositions which 
fore five years after date. The note given|the former owner had made, but which 
to the other son, Joe F. Atkins, was for|are defective for want of form only. 
the amount of $39,225, payable on or be-| Art. 1759. Although natural obliga- 
fore 10 years after date. Both notes] tions can not be enforced by action, they 
bore interest at the rate of 6 percent. |have the following effect: 

“Prior to Atkins’ death the amount of} No suit will lie to recover what has 
$10,000 was paid on the note given to|been paid, or give: in compliance with 
Joe F. Atkins. The principal of the note!a natural obligation. 
given to J. B. Atkins, Jr., was paid in full| A natural obligation is a sufficient con- 
oY, “ motes oe Marek 25, 1924. The j sideration for a new contract. 
1eirs have paid the balance onthe note of i i 
Joe F. Atkins in full in varying amounts Equality Required 

————— ———-! Between Children 


The law of Loujsiana regulating in- 
heritance and the relation existing be- 


its fiscal year ended October 31, 1919,! 
and a license fee of $1,404.98 applicable : : 
also to its fiscal year ended in 1919. In, — vo - oe. -— ee 
Yo k St — the petitioner paid a New| based en the. fundamental principle of 
$2,079 raed Se a tae ane to| equality } -tween children. There is the 
sated Ghatte fi Ai year | reciprocal duty of support between parent 
sr coped Poca “* iand child. Civ. Colle, Arts. 227, 329. Chil- 
an Gece en ee oboe by dren may nit be disinherited except for 
ihe aeoame ttt onl 1920 should Fon just causes which are specifically men- 
lg nel gt ee he a tioned, Civ. Code, 1617-1621 inclusive, and 
ech acc On Prior tol me lare forced heirs in; the distribution of 
ginning of the taxable year 1921. The) tho parent’s estate. Civ. Code, Art. 1493. 
respondent conceded that the petitioner’s| “Ifa donation has been made to a child 


invested capital for 1921 should be re-|; : Keogh 
duced by the said amounts paid in 1029 | f%e8s OF the diporeble, portion It must 
and 1923 for taxes which accrued dur-/ founded on the equality which must be 
ing the years 1919 and 4920, if the rec-| naturally observed between children and 
ord disclosed that the petitioner’s in-| other lawful descendants.” Civ, Code 
vested capital for 1919 and 1920 as com-| Arts, 1227- 1228-1289. That equality he. 
puted by the respondent, included earned | tween heirs of the same degree is a cardi- 
surplus equal at least to the amounts | na] principle of the Louisana law of in- 
involved, Thereafter this fact was Stipu-|heritance is well settled in the jurispru- 
lated. : ; , : dence of Louisiana. Montgomery v. 
Accordingly, in computing the invested|Chancy, 13 An. 207; Succession of Mal- 
capital for 1921, surplus should be re-| try, 161 La. 1032. 
duced by the said amount of $16,599.34.| ‘There could be no doubt that there is 
United States Trust Company of New|, moral obligation resting upon a parent 
York, 13 B, T. A. 1074, Judgment will|to do equity between his children by 
be entered under Rule 50, equalizing his gifts to them during his 
Reviewed by the Board. lifetime. This is not seriously disputed 
Murdock: I dissent from a part of|by respondent but a distinction is sought 
the prevailing opinion in this case. In| to be made between a moral and a natu- 
my Opinion the $40,000 did not represent yal obligation. As to this the contention 
bond discount, and the question pertain-|js that the obligation of a parent to 
ing to this item was therefore not ade-| equalize his gifts to his children is not 
quately disposed of by the prevailing | embraced in the four classes of natural 
opinion, obligations enumerated in Art. 1758 Civ. 
Green agrees with the dissent. Code and that they are exclusive. 
March 20, 1929, The administration of the law of 
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Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated March 26, 1929. 


Decisions Marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and ‘will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


*Atlantic City Electric Company, Scran- 
ton Electric Company v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 17871 
and 17872. 


1, Affiliation:-. Where the parent 
corporation owned all of the common 
stock of the petitioners, and pre- 
ferred stock with voting rights, but | 
redeemable at any time, was issued 
to others not in excess of 30 per 
cent, and the affairs of petitioners 
were absolutely dominated and con- 
trolled by the parent corporation, the 
corporations are affiliated and should 
file a consolidated return. 

2. Idem:- - Evidence examined and 
Scranton Electric Co. held affiliated | 
with Lackawana Light Co. 

3. Invested Capital: -Should be | 
proportionately reduced by taxes for 
previous year and by amount of divi- | 
dends paid during first 60 days of | 
year. 

*J.W.&A.P. Howard Company v. Com- | 


necessary expenses incurred in a 
trade er business, and further, held, 
that expenses incurred by such mem- 
ber of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in making a trip to Europe as 
one of a committee of such Associa- 
tion to investigate criminal procedure 
are not so deductible. 

. E. Biggs, sr. v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 15255. 

Petitioner, his wife and two sons, 

with four others, formed a partner- 
ship which operated a coal mine dur- 
ing the taxable years. Held, that 
there should be included as income 
taxable to petitioner only the share 
of parternership net earnings that 
did not belong to others. 

United Ice & Coal Co. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 21648. 

The petitioner owned 81.466 per 

cent of the capital stock of the Mer- 
chants Ice Co. of Lebanon Valley, 
Pa., from January 1, 1922, to the date 
of sale of its holdings in the last 
named company. It sold its holdings 
in the Merchants Ice Co. of Lebanon 
Valley in 1922 at a profit of $65,- 
677.37. Held, that the petitioner was 
not affiliated with the Merchants Ice 
Co. of Lebanon Valley for the year 
1922 and that it is liable to income 
tax upon the profit received by it in 
1922 from the sale of the stock. 


missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket | J. L. Hearn, Agent, Mrs. R. A. Hearn, 


1 


No. 19863. ; 
Petitioner priced the inventories | 
in its return for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1920, on the basis of cost, 
such return having been filed prior | 
to the issuance of Treasury Decision 
3108, which gave taxpayers the au- 
thority to price their,inventories on 
the basis of cost or market, which- | 
ever was lower, regardless of their 
past practice. In the return filed for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1921, 
petitioner priced its closing inven- ! 
tory on the basis of cost or market, | 
whichever was lower. In November, | 
1921, petitioner submitted revised in- | 
ventories for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1920, on the basis of cost | 
or market, whichever was lower, 
which inventories were rejected by | 
the Commissioner on the ground that 
the request for a change was not | 
timely made. Held, that the peti- |; 
tioner should be allowed to price its | 
inventories for the fiscal year ended | 
March 31, 1920, on the basis of cost 
or market, whichever was lower. 
The Marlin Grocery Company v. Com- 
misisoner of Internal Revenue. Docket | 
No. 15384. | 


| 


i. Inventories —Two Businesses: 
Where petitioner was in the whole- 
sale grocery business and also oper- | 
ated a cattle ranch, it may file its 
inventory of the grocery business on 
the cost basis, and that of the cattle |! 
ranch on the basis of market as it ap- | 
peared that it had always used that 
method, and that the nature of the | 
business made it practically impos- | 
sible to use the cost basis. | 


| 
| 
Wickes Boiler Co. v. Commissioner of In- 

ternal Revenue. Docket No. 22397. 


An amount claimed to represent 
the value of intangibles paid in capi- | 
tal stock at the time of petitioner’s 
incorporation in 1907 held properly | 
excluded from invested capital where | 
neither the character nor the value : 
of the property claimed to have been | 
paid in can be ascertained. i 

Wade H. Ellis v. Commissioner of In-| 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 26136. | 

Held, that expenses incurred by a 
lawyer who is a member of the | 
American Bar Association in attend- 
ing a meeting thereof are deductible | 
from gross income as ordinary and | 





Louisiana is not hampered by technical! 
and unsubstanital distinctions, In the! 
absence of a positive statute it is the duty | 
of her courts to apply the principles of | 
equity, appealing to natural law and| 
reason and received usages in support | 
of those principles. Civ. Code, Art. 21. 
And the maxim inclusiv unius est ex- 
clusio alterius is not always applicable 
in construing the articles of the Civili 
Code. 

As arule of construction, announced "| 


] 


rt 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 5. 


Deceased, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 19818. 


Held, that the alleged parol assign- 
ment by this taxpayer, now deceased, 
of income to arise in the future has 
not been proven, and does not relieve 
her estate from the liability for the 
tax thereon when the income was re- 
ceived. 

The Huron Building Company, Thomas 
H. Tracy v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket Nos. 18127, 15152. 

Value at March 1, 1913, of land and 
building determined for the purpose 
of ascertaining profits derived upon 
sale in 1921. 


E. L. Kier, W. E. Kier v. Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 


15985, 15986. 


Held, that the. wives of the peti- 
tioners were copartners with them in 
the W. E. Kier Construction Com- 
pany during 1921; and that the re- 
spondent erred in adding to income 
of the petitioners the shares of their 
respective wives in the profits of the 
company for that year. 





“That's All Right— 
Pil Wait Around” 


How many of your skilled work- 
ers will say that .. . if fire destroys 
your plant and throws them out of 
work for six months or so? 


Will they all be off on other jobs? 
Lost to you—and working for 
your competitors? 


Not if Business Interruption In- 
surance steps in after the fire and 
holds your essential force together 
until you're ready to resume opera- 
tions. 


How this insurance works is told 
in a few words in a 
little book — “Mr. 
Dixon.” Write for it. 
It may be worth thou- 
sands to you later. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Nea ea SU Rt FON Sc etraeaieart mec 


Stationery 


that represents your firm 


with distinction 


Essentially, stationery is merely paper to write on . . . and 


if this were the only thing to consider, almost any paper 


would be good enough. 


But stationery has an important value beyond this... 


For stationery, when it is of obvious and impressive quality, is an 


effective means of building prestige and good will for your- 


self and your firm. 


A well designed letterhead on a distinguished paper 


like Crane's Bond will represent your firm with dignity and 


distinction. . . will suggest 


standing, prestige, reputation. 


Crane’s Bond is a 100% new white rag paper—ask your 


engraver to show you samples, with envelopes to match. 


Crane’s Bond 


CRANE & CO., INC - DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





4 gin to show up at market centers 
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Avtuortzep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLIsSHED WiTHOUT COMMENT 


Commerce 





sPrices for Livestock Prosperity of Marac 


Are Higher as Grain 
And Cotton Decline 





Egg Receipts Are Smaller. 


Than Last Year and But- 
ter Quotations Fall as 
Supplies Increase. 





The farmers’ market toward the end 


of March is adjusting itself to an equi- 
librium of falling and rising prices; live- 
stock up and grain down; cotton down 
and apples up, according to the weekly 
review of agricultural price contin- 
gencies made public on March 26 by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. The full 
text of the review follows: 

Farm markets up to near the first of 
April were about equally divided between 
¢iting and falling tendencies. The under- 

ying shortage of livestock was helping 
to hold the prices in those lines. Grain 
lost recent gains because of larger sup- 
plies and better crop news. Cotton 
sagged off a little from the highest. But- 
ter, eggs and vegetables still show the 
usual spring tendency to find lower levels 
as the output gains, but little recoveries 
have occurred for a few days at a time. 
Apples have been selling a little better. 


Wheat Prices Decline. 


The wheat market developed a weaker 
tone in late March and prices declined 
sharply at time, influenced by renewed 
pressure of offerings from Argentina and 
generally favorable reports as to the 
progress of the new winter wheat crop, 
which in most instances indicated no 
severe winter-killing either in the United 
States or in the principal European pro- 
ducing areas. It is generally believed 
that the amount of winter-killing on an 
average will not be more than usual. 

The oats market declined with corn. 
Export takings of corn were of small 
volume with domestic prices generally 
above an export basis. Cash prices on 
corn were lowered three cents to four 
cents. A slow cash demand for barley 
was the principal weakening influence in 
the market for that grain although the 
lower prices of other feed grains also 
assisted in depressing prices. 
market continued with mill inquiry rather 
indifferent. 


| 
The feed market continued weak with | 


the relatively heavy offerings meeting 
a slow demand and prices of important 
feeds at most markets declined. Rather 
unsettled conditions prevailed in the hay 
market near the end of March. Large of- 
ferings of alfalfa, together with less ur- 
gent inquiry weakened the market for 
that class of hay and prices declined 
$1@$2 per ton. Pastures were improving 
and were showing green as far north as 
the Ohio Valley with prospects of pas- 
tures somewhat earlier than usual. De- 
mand for dairy hay fell off slightly in 
southern markets. 


Cotten Demand Is Good. 


A good domestic demand for raw cot- 
ton was reported but foreign demand for 
cotton on the spot was reported as only 


efair with, however, continued interest for 


new crop shipments. The price advance 
during March brought out considerable 
spot cotton, with the result that remain- 
ing unsold stocks of certain grades and 
lengths of staple have become rather 
scarce. Grades in demand near the first 
of April included those of Strict Low 
Middling and above, especially in the 
lengths of 1 inch to 1 1-32 inches. Some 
reports indicated that very low and in- 
termediate low grades were not moving 
very freely. 
Bureau, the weather conditions improved 
markedly during the latter part 
March. Some reports of continued dry- 
ness came from the extreme western 
portion of Texas, On March 20, the Bu- 


reau of the Census reported that the | 
ginnings of the 1928 crop amounted to | 


14,450,007 equivalent 500-pound bales, 
which compared with the final estimate 
of the Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, released on De- 
cember 8, of 14,373,000 equivalent 500- 
pound bales. 

A mederate increase in the market- 
ward movement of cattle in late March 
failed to stem the upward trend of 
values for yearling and light steers, de- 
mand for which continued active in the 


@ }face of a more or less sluggish and un- 


reliable outlet for weightier bullocks. 
Supplies of stockers and feeders are 
light and the countryward movement 


@thus far this year has been small as 


compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod last year and in 1927. Vealers sold 
largely at $14 to $15, and choice ship- 
ping veals stopped at $17, as contrasted 
with an $18 to $20 market for that kind 
in mid-March. 

Higher prices brought increased ship- 
ments of hogs the last half orf March. 
Improved country roads favored the 
transportation of hogs to loading points 
in many sections. Prices lost a little of 
the March rise, with tops mostly under 
$12 at Chicago. 

Lamb Market Fluctuates. 

The sheep and lamb market fluctuated 
within narrow confines. Producers in 
early lambing sections succeeded in get- 
ting a few small shipments of new crop 
lambs to midwestern and eastern con- 
suming centers in time to participate 
in pre-Eastern trade requirements, <A 
fairly liberal marketward movement 
from Colorado and western Nebraska is 
probable during April. Winter-fed sup- 
plies in other sections, however, have 
been closely garnered and price’ levels 
promise to be well sustained until at 
least such time as new-crop lambs be- 
sizable volume. = 

Demand for wool in easter ‘k 
during the last half of March ihe 
and interest, was centered largely on the 
64s and finer quality domestic wools 
Ohio 64s and finer Delaine wools sold 
at 43@44c in the grease, 

Egg Receipts Are Light. 

Butter prices declined further ; 
March under pressure of ce 
stocks and general lack of confidenes 
It was the pressure of the accumulati : 
of fancy butter which was Jay af OB 
sponsible for the break jn prices : An 
rivals of butter from individual a 
tories in most quarters are sii htlo 
larger week by week. Most eigty 


; : Most dealers 
present prices are in line hee 
conditions, ctua, 


Egg receipts since January . 
ning considerably lighter rl mee os 
been since 1924 }with, 1928 aan rom 
high year, ed sontewhan 


Price} | recover 
fro the lo " Be a ry bend remained 
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Art Presenten Herein, Berna 
BY THE UNITED States Dar.y 


| Expands Market for American Products 


dvices Suggest Sales Agency Contracts With 
Newer Resident Business Houses. 


Consular A 





There is an excellent market in the] population is not slow to demand the new 
Maracaibo Basin of Venezuela for} wares brought in by the foreigners. 
American goods, it was stated in advices Prior to the abnormal prosperity of 
from the Consul at Maracaibo, Jay|the Maracaibo Basin, trade with the dis- 
Walker, made public March 16 by the De-| trict was generally handled through the 
partment of Commerce. | business houses at Caracas. The firms 
_ Venezuela is now the second country ' at that city accepted agencies for Amer- 
in the world’s production of petroleum, | an products with the whole of Vene- 
and the entire Venezuelan output comes , 2Uela_as their sales territory. The Cara- 
from this basin, the consul reported. In!¢@S firms in turn gave the Maracaibo 
the city of Maracaibo there are 100,000: houses a subagency. 
people and construction is taking place When the trade of the Maracaibo mar- 
rapidly. — finally exceeded that of Caracas in 

Rican tans dealelaie tn Gail volume a movement was started among 
goods in this section of Vonetnels could Maracaibo merchants to insist on direct 
de 90 more $0 adventens bey contracting | peen"e* with manufacturers and ex- 


2 2 . or rs i Ini Ste 3 . 
with some of the newer Maracaibo firms |? a in the United States So as to 
avoid delays and loss#of commissions. 


or selling agents, the older firms being | pty ‘ 
unready $0 accept new clanses of goods, | communications between Maracaibo and 


Consul Walker advised. It would not be; ¢, : 
necessary in most cases, he said, cc - siete days to "make con- 
| United States firms to maintain a sal-! 2a; SS Vessels and the 
| cried ‘selene service is sometimes irregular. Over- 
= s | land travel up to the present is unsatis- 
Prosperity of Basin j factory and often incurs hardships and 
Atributed to Oil = re ee 
Sita ts te cank 3 ans! smerican exporters who have divided 
oa. ser a wai in i vant i their Venezuelan sales territory into two 
“a sek 1 age os ne the Gulf{or more districts, giving the Maracaibo 
ela, e channel joining the | agency a separate direct contact, re- 
| Gulf of Venezuela with Lake Mara-! port greatly increased sales, This is er 
| caibo and the district’ around Lake Mara-!haps one of the most important doctors 
caibo, is known as the Maracaibo Basin. | for American exporters to take into con- 
It is on the western side of Venezuela! sideration when arranging their sales 
* the —_ northerly point of South | district of Venezuela r a? 
America. The entire basin is lowlands, | s 
| with a hot climate which prevails for Products of United States 
about 10 months of the year. 'In Excellent Demand 
There have been extensives develop- The importance of the Maracaibo Basin 
Pavey tba —— — 7 _ asa a ae me in = 
r years. Prior to 192: e chief ; parison with other sections of Venezuela, 
business activity was the exportation of | is shown by the following figures, cover- 
“rd commodities as coffee, cacao, and; ing imports admitted at the three prin- 
ides, produced in the interior j states | cipal ports of Venezuela from the United 
and brought down from that section for; States for the past years 1926 and 1927, 
shipment abroad. jas taken from the statistics issued by 
Certain petroleum interests that had! the Estadistica Mercantil y Maritima: 
been prospecting for oil for some years| , Imports into principal ports of Venezuela 
began to obtain results in 1923, and in| from the United States—Maracaibo, A; La 


1924 the exports of crude petroleum! Guaira, B; Puerto Cabello, C: 








{amounted to 7,000,000 barrels; in 1927 9° B > al 

they exceeded 55,000,000 barrels; and | a wee anaes 
when the final figures for 1928 are com-! ee ee Se 
piled it is expected that they will show! Total. $50,245,326 $20,470,355 $5,551,687 
|exports to have exceeded 90,000,000; The figures for 1928 when compiled 
barrels. Venezuela is now second in the; will probably show a greater proportion- 


world’s oil production, and the entire! 
output to date has come form the Mara-; must be remembered, however, that these 
| caibo Basin. figures for Maracaibo include the value 
To produce the present output of oil in! of oil field machinery and supplies, 


ate increase of imports at Maracaibo. It 


of American, British, and Dutch capital half of the total value of imports. 
have been used. This money has been; American concerns should use the ut- 
expended in establishing terminals, field | most care in selecting a firm as their 
camps, importing oil-well supplies, dig- | direct representative or commission sales 
ging wells, and in other ways. A good'agent. The old-established houses in 
portion of. the money spent has been: Maracaibo do not usually care to handle 
placed in circulation in the basin, result- |new and unknown products. Frequently 
ing in an enormous increase of local: their business of importing general mer- 
prosperity. chandise and exporting coffee from the 
Within a few years from 4,000 to 5,000! interior takes up the full time of their 
Americans and Europeans have taken up | employes. 
residence in this district as employes of American firms exporting lines of 
the oil companies, as well as thousands | goods which are not well known to the 
of West Indians from the neighboring ; Maracaibo public can in many cases ob- 
| islands, while Venezuelans from.the in-j| tain better cooperation from some of the 
terior States, from central and even; newer established firms who are willing 
from eastern Venezuela, have come to! to expend special effort to make their 
the oil fields. High wages and steady | agencies a success. Only in a few lines, 


| Caracas are slow; it frequently takes | 


| the Maracaibo Basin millions of dollars; which amount probakly represents nearly | 


work have warranted this influx. 

Four years ago small Indian fishing 
villages lined the shores of Lake Mara- 
caibo, but now they are replaced by such 
thriving oil towns as La Rosa, Cabimas, 


| such as oil-well supplies, is it necessary 
;for American firms to keep a salaried 
; representative permanently in the Mara- 
caibo Basin. Other products of American 
; factories may be distributed in coopera- 


According to the Weather | 
of | 






La Salina, and _Lagunillas. These oil} tion with a local agent or representative 
centers hum with business activities. | by giving close attention to prompt serv- 
| Thousands of people are employed in| ice. 

the keen competition between rival com-! Two steamship lines with offices in New 
| 


panies for oil production. | York City maintain a weekly passenger 
| Maracaibo Port of Call j}and freight service between New York 


F P. 1 Freigl and Maracaibo. 
or Fassengers anc reight American exporters should make a 
The city of Maracaibo, with a popula-, special effort to have their goods for- 
tion of approximately 100,000, at the! warded on vessels which do not draw 
head of the !ake, is the Venezuelan head-| more than 12 feet of water. Vessels of 
quarters for the oil companies. This! that class are able to go over the bar 
| city has enjoyed an unusual prosperity. ! leading to the channel between the Gulf | 
It is the port of call for the steamers! of Venezuela and Lake Maracaibo. | 
entering and leaving the lake, as well} This avoids having cargo transshipped 
as the transfer point for all passengers; at Curacao and considerably lessens the 
and freight destined for western Vene-! possibility of freight being ‘damaged be- 
|zuela. Wholesale distributing houses for! fore it arrives in Maracaibo. Local im- 
|the entire basin and for the interior! porters state that nearly all damage to 
coffee-producing States of Tachira, Mer-| cargo from the United States occurs | 
ida, and Trujillo and the Cucuta- district when it has to be transshipped en route. 
of Colombia are situated at Maracaibo. | There are two steamship lines with 
During this period of prosperity in the) direct New York-Maracaibo _ service, 
basin, the new $2,000,000 pier on the| which have boats that go over the sand 
| water front at Maracaibo has been com-: bar at the lake entrance. 


pleted; new Government buildings have| ae A i 
Air Mail Maintained 





Foreign Trade 


' Duties to Be Applied 
~ On Imported Articles 


| ea as | 
‘Tariff Refunded on Minia-| 
ture Yacht Constructed by | 
Sailor on Voyage 
And Sold. 
| New York, March 26.—The Customs | 
Court, in a ruling by Judge Young, con- 
cludes that merchandise brought into the 
| United States which was created outside 
of the confires of any country of the 
|world (the high seas), and which has 
|not even entered the commerce of any 
|foreign country, is not subject to duty 
under any of the provisions of the tariff 
lact of 1922, because the collector is di- 
lyected to take duty on merchandise 
“when imported from any foreign coun- 
|try into the United States.” 
The merchandise, the subject of this 
ltest case, consisted of a _ miriature 
| yacht, made by a sailor upon the S. S. 
|George Washington while en route to 
|/Europe. This yacht was raffled off on 
lthe boat and the plaintiff in this case, 
| Walter A. Strong, won it. Upon the 
| plaintiff’s return to New York City from 
Europe the yacht was delivered to him. | 
It had been brought back on the return | 
trip of the steamer. Duty was collected 
lat 40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
lgraph 399, act of 1922. Judge Young | 
| directs that this be refunded. (Protest | 
No. 230509-G-75300). 
! 








The court held that sulphur strips, | 
consisting of strips.of paper covered with | 
| sulphur, intended to be burned in barrels | 
lfoy the purpose of disinfecting, are | 
properly duitable at the rate of 20 per 
cent ad valorem, under Paragraph 1459, 
Act of 1922, as articles manufactured, in 
whole or in part, not specially provided 
for. Claim of Buddle & Westermann for 
duty at only 10 per cent, under another 
provision in said Paragraph 1459 for 
raw unmanufactured articles not enumer- 
ated or provided for, is denied by the 
court. (Protests No. 236445-G-14187-27). 
| QOverruling a contention of Chas. F. 
| Welch & Co., of St. Louis, the court finds 
\that ornamental buttons, composed’ of a 
| white metal, resembling silver, set with 
|yhinestones or imitation diamonds, were 
correctly taxed at 80 per cent ad valorem, 
under Paragraph 1428, Act of 1922, as} 
dress buttons. Various claims for a lower 
jrate are set aside. (Protests No. 250633- | 


| G-16790). 





' 


Exports of Furs Gain 
28 Per Cent in Year 


‘Shipments in 1928 Estab- 
lished New High Record 
In Value. 


[Continued from Page t.] 

hand, are generally outright sales to 
|dealers or manufacturers abroad, and 
are for foreign consumption. The Ameri- 
can dressers have increased their out- 
put and improved their product greatly 
during recent years, and in 1928 ex- 
| ported $4,472,612 worth of dressed pelts, 
a gain of $671,794, or 18 per cent, over 
1927. 

Although a portion of the American 
fur catch is exported from the United 
| States, enormous expansion in the do- 
| mestic manufacturing industry has made 
lit necessary to import skins from prac- 
‘tically all of the fur-producing countries 
lof the world, either directly or through 
\the large European fur markets. 

In 1927 furs and manufactures of fur 

were imported to the volume of $135,- 
572,530, the highest figure on record. In 
1928, however there was a decline to 
$118,356,902 and furs dropped back to} 
eighth place. 
_ During 1928 raw furs accounted for 
92 per cent of the imports, ot $108,784,- 
441. Of this total four classifications 
represented more than half of the total 
amount, namely, coney and_ rabbit 
valued at $20,270,001, fox, other than 
silver or black at $16,465,125; lamb, kid, 
sheep and goat skin furs at $15,616,893, 
and squirrel at $7,942,049. 

Imports of dressed furs, not advanced 
beyond dyeing increased in valuation | 
from $3,351,565 in 1927 to $7,131,067 in 
1928. The largest item under the 
dressed skins were the dog and goat 
skins, dressed and dyed. The skins were 




















house; old Government buildings have. 

been remodeled and modernized in every 

way; miles of streets have been paved in| 

and around the city; a new electric-light | | 
system has been installed to meet the " 
growing needs of the community; ice} Record Delivery Is Feature of 
plants have been completed in the sur-| 
rounding towns and in the city of Mara-| 
caibo; many new private enterprises | 
have been started, financed by Venezue- | 
lans and foreigners; new suburbs have 
been added to the city and numerous 


been erected, including the large custom-} 
To Magdalen Islands: 





Service Breaking Isolation. | 


Canada’s largest consignment of mail|! 
ever carried by air is claimed to have 
| been delivered recently to the Magdalen 


modern homes have been built to accom- | ee senate 1 ovens a 
modate the incoming population. ince scward isiand, S stated by 
i POPUlauo the Assistant Trade Commissioner at! 


_ This construction work has been car- | + ll cog ee ee e- : 
ried on largely with materials imported | ontreal, L. A. France, in advices Just | 
from the United States, while the house ' made public by the Department of Com-| 


furnishings and other supplies have also The report made public March| 


been of ica igi 

The fone 3 rl in the | The Magdalen Islands, which are sit- 
basin, who have demanded goods with uated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence and | 
standard American trade names, hasj 2F¢ isolated from the mainland all win- 
compelled nearly every house in the | ter, received a capacity load amount- 
Marscaibo Basin to import products from | No “ about ian pounds of mail from 
the United § hile ..)| New Brunswick. 

= wen States, while the large local The Islands this year have been kept, 
: s | in touch with the mainland by the Fair- 
child Aviation Co., Ltd. of Quebec, which! 
has maintained weekly communication by 


, merce. 
26, follows in full text: 


below the level of a year ago. The 
storage holdings in 26 cities in late 
March are only about 12% per cent of 
what they were last year. There was 
some call for fancy eggs for Easter 
holidays. Receipts of fresh killed poul- 
try have again fallen off. 

Potato prices were generally lower. 
Growers in Wisconsin have been getting 
as little as 20 cents per 100 pounds. 
New-potato shipments have increased 
| Yapidly, Bliss Triumphs are selling lower 
in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 


|and the Islands. Passengers are not 


; carried, 





|Policy of Oil Conservation 


On Publie Lands Approved 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
We have many, many thousands of acres 
Texas Bermuda-type onions, mixed No. | °! State lands on which there is prospect- 


1’s and No. 2's declined j , | ive oil and on which there has been no 
d in the Raymond- | development for the reason that the Gov- 


ville district to a cash-track level of 
$2.50@$2.75 per crate. Michigan onion | " mee lands West ee Se, 


shippers got $4.5 . . 

In as eee > — York the people, outside of s few selfish ones, 
yellows sold at $3@$4.25, aldwesbann will be very much pleased with the new 
yellow vatitis at Shao, oil conservation policy as proclaimed by 
Sasctinn Albee Lovisie from South| «T] am satisfied as a result of my talk 
ern Calitoraie Florida cab and south- with President Hoover that in executing 
oehal . wae | cabbage in 14%-| his oil conservation policy the President 
ushel hampers is jobbing at $1@$1.65. i 
Celery now coming from Florida is 


mostly fair to ordinary, and culling hae oil production, Oil leases which are valid 
been very. heavy. . Northern, market | rent in rer peeeney ;has actually been 


| 
_ prospecting for oil will, under 
the President’s policy, be retained by the 








quotations were higher at $2@$3.50 per spent in 
>a holders of such leases.” 





; plane service between Moncton, N. B.,| 


has not thought of restricting legitmate|senger planes from a Netherland com- 


imported to the valuation of $4,116,700, 
or 58 per cent of the total value of the 
dressed pelts. The leading suppliers 
were China, United Kingdom, Germany 
and France, in the order named. 


|in charge of the Industrial Survey Sec- 


|It will provide industrial sales depart- 


jlong way toward reducing distribution 


» | Expense is Sought 


i such a censu3, let me cite a few facts 
; found in the returns from Baltimore. We 
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As Result of. Proposed Industrial Census! Of Wheat in Store 


Preliminary Trade Statistics 


Department of Commerce. 





A census of industrial distribution 
may serve to bring about a revolution 
in the distributing systems of business 
according to a statement made by N. S. 
Greensfelder, president of the National 
Industrial Advertisers’ Association, made 
public by the Department of Commerce, 
in connection with the trial distribution 
census now being undertaken by the de- 
partment. 

Statements in connection with the| 
phases of the census also were issued 
by the Chief of the Domestic Commerce 
Division, Gorton James and H. C. Dunn 





tion of the Division. The full text of Mr. | 
Greensfelder’s statement follows: 


“What are the benefits to be derived 
from the Census of Industrial Pur- 
chases? The N.I. A. A. recognizes that ; 
the benefits will be by no means equal. | 
Industrial manufacturers in some lines | 
will benefit very little, if any. To others, | 
this Census will be, we believe, the} 
basis of a complete revolution in their | 
distributing plans. Averaging industry, 
however, we believe that this Census 
will enable manufacturers jor the first 
time to chart their potential markets by | 
counties, by states, by territories or by! 
natural trading areas. 

“It will enable them to apportion their | 
selling expense and their advertising ex- 
pense more intelligently. It will enable 
them to discover why sales in one terri- 
tory are much greater than sales in, 
another territory, although both terri- 
tories may be potentially equal; and to 
take steps to find out the reason why. 


ments for the first time with a definite 
measuring stick and, thus, should go a. 


costs—the next great problem for 
American business to tackle and solve.” 

The statement issued by Mr. James | 
follows in full text: 


Elimination of Extra 


{ 


“‘We have spent $10,000 in an at- 
tempt to get some definite idea of the 
potential market for one of our products 
and have practically nothing to show for | 
it,’ stated the representative of a large 
manufacturing concern while in Wash- | 
ington for a meeting of the Market Re- 
search Conference called by the Depart-, 
ment of Commerce. ‘Our entire output 





}is sold to other manufacturers for in-; 


corporation into their finished products. | 
The purchasing agents for these con-| 
cerns expect to buy our, let us say, small | 
electric motors for use in their vacuum! 
cleaners, sewing machines and phono- | 
graphs, at a price which only would allow 
a small percentage above the lowest pro- 
duction cost. If we knew the value and 
location of all the markets for these | 
motors it would doubtless be possible to} 
eliminate the extra expenses incurred by | 
working in the dark in reaching them} 
and we would be able to sell at the lower | 
price and still have more assurance of: 
a satisfactory profit than we now have.’ | 

“Statements such as this and others! 
complaining of the lack of definite or | 
specific information on _ inter-industry } 
commodity movements are constantly be- | 
ing brought to our attention by rep- 
resentatives of industry. Not only those 
who sell to industry but many purchas- 
ing agents of industrial concerns have 
requested the Department of Commerce 
to assist in securing the facts that will 
enable them properly to visualize the in-! 
dustrial market in its entirety and by 
each geographical and commodity sub- | 
division. As individuals it is :mpossible 
for them to gather the information, 
therefore, as always in such eases, the! 
service institutions of the Government | 
are ready and willing to cooperate.” | 

The full text of Mr. Dunn’s state- 
ment follows: | 

Last year the Bureau of Foreign and 








the United States Chamber of Commerce | 
and the Bureau of the Census, partici- | 


in 11 cities: Baltimore, Chicago, Atlanta, | 
Denver, Fargo, Kansas City, Providence, j 
San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield, Tl. | 


and Syracuse. This census was a statis. | 


'tical compilation which shows the num-| 


‘ 


ber of wholesale and retail establish- : 
ments and the type of business engaged 
in. The number of employes is indicated 
and the annual amount paid in wages and | 
salaries. It shows the average inven-/} 
tory and the actual inventory at the 
end of the year. The net sales for the! 
year 1926 are shown, not only by classes | 
of stores but also by the kind of outlet. 

To illustrate what can be learned from 





Flying Boats Being Tested 


For Trans-ocean Service | 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 


one of the world’s largest types of sea-| 
plane, with a boat hull of very narrow} 
beam in proportion to its depth. Side! 
floats provide the lateral ‘stability. The | 


| hull is flat-sided and flat-topped. Duralu- | kyo. 


min is the material used throughout, ex- | 
cept for certain highly stressed fittings | 
and bolts and certain struts such as those | 
of the wing floats and those supporting | 
the engine. The body, which is under and | 
suspended in the V-shaped wings, is di- | 
vided. The plane has a wing span of 
121 feet, is 72 fee long and almost 28! 
feet high, and carries almost 10 short 
tons. 


International Airport 
Is Constructed in Japan | 


| 


| Rapid progress is reported in the con- | 
struction of the international airport at 
Osaka, Japan’s first airport of ‘this kind. 
'the Assistant Commercial Attache at 
Tokyo, J. H. Ehlers, has reported to the 
Department of Commerce. The report, 
issued March 26, follows in full text: 

The five managers of the airports on 
/the proposed Tokyo-Dairen air route 
have been selected by the Japan Air. 
Transportation Company, These air- 
| ports are located at Tachikawa (Tokyo), 
| Osaka, Fukuoka, Seoul and Dairen, 

It is said that regular air passenger 
service will begin on May 1, 1929. The} 
company has purchased three eight-pas- 


| 


pany and three six-passenger planes 
from an American company, as well as 
three 250-horsepower American engines | 
and three 400-horsepower British | 
gines, 


|= —= 
| Japan Increases Tariff 


|of a bill increasing the tariff rates on 


| ing, as it resulted in heavy losses to the 


| York and to the competition from other 


On Some Grades of Lumber 


Passage by the Japanese legislature 


certain grades of lumber was announced : 
March 26 by the Department of Com- 
merce, upon the basis of cabled advices 
from American representatives in To- 
The announcement follows in full 


text: 

The lumber tariff bill providing for in- 
creased import duties on certain grades 
of lumber, including cedar, hemlock, 
spruce and fir, which was recently 
passed by the lower house of the Jap- 
anese Diet, was passed by the upper 
house on March 23. The measure will 
become effective on promulgation, for | 
which no date has yet been set. 








Export of Bahama Tomatoes | 


To United States Show Loss ; 


Total shipments of tomatoes from the: 
Bahamas to the United States in the| 
1928-29 season (November 19 to March | 
8) amounted to 6,287,000 pounds as com-! 
pared with 8,437,000 pounds in 1927-23, | 
it was stated by the Consul at Nassau, C. '" 


/C. Broy, in advices made public aren 


25, by the Bureau of Agricultural 


|Economics, Department of Agriculture. | 


The full text of the statement follows: 
This represents a decrease of approxi- 

mately 2,150,000 pounds. The 1928-29 

season, as a whole, was very disappoint- | 


growers, due largely to the poor condi- 
tion of the shipments on arrival in New 





tomato growing areas. The bulk of the; 
Bahama tomato crop was shipped later 
than usual this season because of the 
necessity of replanting caused by. the} 
hurricane in September, 1928, | 


4 


| distribution. The Cleveland census re-| 


; and in inventory at the end of that year.| 


‘tatoes and other products of the farm,| 


| distribution to which it was sold, such 


; } 2 ind) commodities between industries. For, ex- 
Domestic Commerce, in cooperation with! ample, the sale of a motor by a | 
facturer of washing machines where the | 
\ is, parti motor becomes 
pated in a sample census of distribution | latter’s product. 
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Gathered in 11 Cities by the 


| And Afloat Decrease 
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found, =~. example, that there was ap-| Holdings of Canadian Grain 
proximately one retail store to every 73 * 
people in oe as against one a In aoa in Bond Also 
every 75 in Denver and one to every 80 imini i 
in Syracuse. We found that approxi-; iminished Slightly 
mately two-thirds of the business is done Last Week. 
= pr ue 5 per cent of the number —_————_—. 
of establishments, excluding chain stores.} Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 
eee aes the retail stores did less|in store and afloat in the principal mar- 
than $10,000 per year. Every dollar put/ kets of the United States at the close of 
out for wages in retail stores in Balti-'the week ended March 23, 1929. tot led 
more brings in approximately $8.41,| 125,173,000 bushels, compared with a 
90 _ — other cities it ranges from] total of 126,144,000 bushels (revised) the 
$7. o $9.35. previous week, and 69,766, s 
Two-thirds of the money spent by the) the close of the correpenting sana 
people of Baltimore for retail purchases | fast year, according to figures compiled 
buys food, clothing, automobiles, gasoline: and ‘made public on March 25 or the 
and house furnishings. We found that| Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
hardware stores sold jewelry and cigars'the Department of Agriculture . 
as well as. plumbing supplies and 38 other | Other domestic eta aan 
commodities; that women’s clothing | py the Bureau to be oe Pps reported 
stores sold _men’s furnishings, leather at United States saan a — 
goods and kitchen utensils; candy stores i the week ended March 23 i h “oll 2 
sold vegetables, sporting goods, women’s | ing total quantities: Pann, 4 eae 
hosiery and 45 other articles; also that! bushels; oats, 14,639,000 bushels: rve. 6 
Baltimore purchases 68 per cent of their | g¢g.900 bushels: barley, 10 153 000 ba - 
men’s hats from hat stores but less than) els,’and flax, 678,000 bushels. ee 
48 per cent of their men’s clothing from : : ‘ ce 
clothing stores. Twenty-three per cent| Canadian Grain. 
of all the retail sales were made by de- | Holdings of Canadian grain in store 
partment stores and 21 of these depart-:in bond in United States markets was 
ment stores sold $2,000,000 more house | revealed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
furnishings than 100 furniture stores. | Economics as follows: Wheat, 25,527,000 
This sample census of distribution dem-| bushels, against 27,491,000 bushels (re- 
onstrated the value of such a census to! vised) the previous week, and 13,335,000 
the more intelligent conduct of business| bushels last year; oats, 549,000 bushels; 
and was made a part of the decenniali rye, 439,000 bushels; and barley, 3,119,- 
census bill for 1930, which was before;000 bushels. ; 
Congress for consideration. ; The Bureau disclosed that United 
Census of Manufactures | States grain was in_ store in Canadian 
Tak in Cl rae ; markets in the following total quantities: 
aken in Clevetan | Wheat, 1,463,000 bushels, current week, 


At the present time we are amplifying/1,906,000 bushels (revised), previous 
this sample census of distribution among| week, 1,096,000 bushels, corresponding 
wholesalers and retailers with another! week last year; corn, 416,000 bushels; 
sample census among manufacturers in| oats, 425,000 bushels; rye, 1,326,000; 
Cleveland—a census of purchases and;and barley, 177,000 bushels. 





cord the purchases by items and the! 
amounts in dollars for those items pur- 
chased in 1927, consumed in manufacture, } 


It classifies the purchases into five! 
groups—raw materials, by which is 
meant materials upon which no process 
of manufacture or refinement has been 
made, such as tobacco leaf, apples, po-, 


ores from the mines, fish, rough stone, 
crude rubber, etc. The purchases of semi- 
manufactured products, or products upon | 
which some process of manufacture or 
refinement has been made; in this item: 
enters the materials which the manufac- 
turer purchases for further assembling, | 
fabrication or manufacture into his own 
products. 

The purchase of mill supplies, or com- 
modities that are used for the operation 
of the plant but which do not enter into 
the physical make-up of his finished 
product; for instance, lubricating oils, 
coal _and other fuels, waste materials, 
packing cases, cartons, bottles, shipping 
cases, etc.; equipment, plant maintenance: 
materials which cover the purchase of! 
his machinery, new buildings, repair | 
parts for machines and other main- 
tenance equipment and whether or not 
the purchases under this classification’ 
| Were’ obtained from manufacturers or| 
| distributors. 
|. Finally, the distribution of his product 
by lines and amounts and the channel of 
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This fast, de luxe ser- 
; vice enables you to 
i keep important en- 

gagements abroad and 
enjoy a delightful vacation 
without being long absent 
from your desk. 












| 


as wholesaler or jobber, direct to con- Sail on the Majestic, the 


sumer, chain stores, retailers or mail world’s largest s Ip, Or the 
order houses and other miscellaneous i popular Olympic. Or if 
channels, | time is less pressing, the 

Probably similar opportunities for ome! Homeric, elgen and, 


centration of effort where it produces the 
highest economic returns will be revealed 
from this census. It augments the sample 
census distribution taken last year by 
adding to the information obtained in| 
last year’s sample the interchange of j; 


Minnewaska, or Minne- 
tonka. Frequent sailings 


Gila No, 1 Broadway, New York or 
ww any authorized steamship agent, 


WHITE JTAR LIN 
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an integral part of the} 












NECESSITY may be “the Mother 
of Invention ” 


but, in Business, her offspring 
are often the hurried results 
of Ignorance and Fear 





Successful Business shapes its progress on 
desirable action rather than necessary pro- 
cedure. Most plans, or actions, become nec- 
essary only when the desirable thing to do 
has been overlooked, or too long delayed. 
And while stark necessity, fear of failure, or 
loss of prestige, often stirs the mental and 
physical forces of a business into ‘‘inventive’”’ 
action; such action is probably only something 
competitors with vision and foresight have 
been doing all along—the desirable thing to do. 












On this simple practice of knowing what is 
the desirable—and doing it before it be- 
comes a necessity—the new and modern Ac- 
counting is based. Detailed Audits, Market 
Analyses, Budgeting, Standard Costs, Uni- 
form Systems for Associations—are only some 
of its ripened fruits. 
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Railroads 


j rmitted |Westbound Rates on Canned Goods Unfair, 
ary se} Asserts Dissenting Opinion by Mr. Eastman 


To Operate Bus Line 
Through Subsidiary 


Complaint of Competing 
Company Dismissed for 
Lack of Proof of Vio- 


lation of Law. 


[Continued from Page ica 

state Commerce Act relating to the ob- 
taining of a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity before extending 
the lines of a carrier subject to the act 
and of section 15a relating to the recap- 
ture by the Government of excess earn- 
ings of carriers subject to the act. We 
are asked to require defendants to cease 
and desist from the alleged violations 
of the act. 

Complainant operates a line of motor 
buses between Portland and Seaside, 
Oreg., passing through Astoria. In Sep- 
tember, 1924, the transportation company 
was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Oregon by some of the prin- 
cipal officers of the railway company. 
The railway company owns all of the 
capital stock of the transportation com- 
pany. The railway company advanced 
to the transportation company the sum 
of approximately $62,000 to purchase 
equipment for the latter and subse- 
quently made loans amounting to $10,- 
000 to the transportation company to 
cover operating losses of the transporta- 
tion company. The transportation com- 
pany’s motor buses operate _between 
Portland and Astoria paralleling the 
railway company’s line between those 
points. ; 

Complainant contends that the railway 


company by incoroprating the transpor- ; 


tation company and operating motor 
buses from Portland to Astoria through 
the latter company has in effect extended 
its line without having first secured a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity as required by paragraph 18 
of section 1 of the act. 

In Tariffs Embracing Motor-Truck or 
Wagon Transfer Service, 91 I. C, C, 539, 
we found that we have no jurisdiction 
over truck service which extends beyond 
terminal districts and becomes what is 
commonly designated as a line haul and 
which may in efiect act as an extension 
of the lines of a rail or water carrier. 


Under the present law the railway com- | 


pany was not required to obtain a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and pub- 
lic necessity before commencing the op- 
eration of the motor-bus line through a 
subsidiary. 
Funds Said to Be Diverted. 

Complainant also contends that the in- 
vestment of the railway company’s funds 
in the transportation company and ad- 
vances made to the latter without first 
obtaining our authority was a diversion 
of the railway company’s funds contrary 
to the provisions of section lda of the 
act relating to the recapture by the 
Government of excess earnings of com- 
mon carriers. The investment of the 
railway company’s funds in the stock 
of the transportation company and loans 
made to the latter are charged on the 
raliway company’s books to the account 
of investment in affiliated companies. 

The advances made to the transporta- 
tion company have not been charged to 
railway operating expenses. It does not 
appear that the books of the railway 


company are not kept in compliance with: 


the Commission’s accounting regulations. 
No violation, of the provisions of the act 
relating to the recapture by the Gov- 
ernment of excess earnings 1S disclosed. 

The railway company sold round-trip 
tickets from Astoria to Kelso and Che- 
halis, Wash., which gave the passenger 
the privilege of using the transportation 
company’s motor-bus service over a part 
of the route on the return trip if so de- 
sired. The railway company also of- 
fered to sell round-trip tickets between | 
Portland and Astoria or intermediate 
points good for return by either train 
or motor bus. 

Rate Division Is Not Shown. 

There is no referente in the railway 
company’s tariffs on file with us to the 
transportation company’s service. The 
evidence does not show the allowances 
made to the transportation company for 
any service rendered by it to passengers 
traveling on tickets sold by the railway 
company. If the allowance is such that 
the amount accruing to the railway 
company for the actual rail service ren- 
dered by it independent of any trans- 
portation by the transportation com- 
pany’s motor-bus line is less than the 
published fare for such rail transporta- | 
tion there is a violation of the act. 

The act requires that all charges for 
transportation subject to the act be filed 
with us and that such charges be col- 
lected without deviation. Carriers must | 
file with us tariffs showing clearly and 
specifically charges for service subject 
to the act independent of charges for 
service by motor bus. The charges for 
service subject to the act must be col- 
lected and retained entirely by the rail- 
way company. It is not a compliance 
with section 6 of the act to publish a 
through fare which covers rail service 
performed by it and service by moton 
bus performed by the transportation 
company without separately stating the} 
charge for the rail service. Motor Bus 
and Motor Truck Operation, 140 I. C 
C. 685, 729. 

The railway company is a corporation 
organized under 
of Washington. 
that its articles 
authorize it to organize a_ subsidiary | 
company to engage in motor transporta-| 
tion. We do not have jurisdiction to} 
determine whether or not such catia | 
by the railway company was ultra vires. | 

The complaint will be dismissed. | 


aa 
| 


Complainant alleges 


Delaware, 


February 


1929 
4,895,100 
866 


Freight revenue ....ccceees 
Passenger revenue .......+- 
MMOL GOP, FOV. .0ceccencece 
Maintenance of way ......-. 
Maintenance of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses ... 
Total expenses incl. other .. 
Net from railroad 


on 
Od 


1,093,410 
2,577,400 
4,490,237 
1,968,017 
573,000 
992 
1,394,025 
1,404,134 
998.42 
69.5 


‘Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. .. 
Net after taxes, etc. ......- 
eee ee Ree 
Aver. miles operated ...... 
Operating ratio ...ceccecee 


’ 


‘the Panama Canal the 


;tor working against the western trans- 


Blanket Charges Prejudicial to Eastbound Traffic Pro- 


Bus Lines 


San Antonio Railway 
Abandons Portion of 


Authorized Addition 


vided by Water Carriers from Pacific, He Contends. 


In the issues of March 25 and 26 
was published the complete text of 
the order of the Interstate Commerce 
commission, in the complaint of the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
and other water lines operating be- 
tween the Pacific coast and Atlantic 
and Gulf ports via the Panama Canal, 
finding that the maintenance by 
transcontinental railways of blanket 
carload rates on canned fruits and 
vegetables from the Pacific coast to 
eastern destinations is not unduly 
prejudicial to steamship companies. 

The full text of the _disenting 

| opinion by Commissioner Eastman is 

as follows: : 

| Eastman, Commissioner, dissenting: 

| I do not agree with the conclusions 
jof the majority so far as the eastern 
j defendants are concerned. Section 3(1) 
is very broad in its terms. Speaking 
of its provisions in Houston & Texas 
Ry. v. United States, 234 U. 5S. 342, 356, 
ithe Supreme Court said that the “lan- 


guage is certainly sweeping enough to! 


embrace all the discriminations of the 
}sort described which it was within the 
tpower of Congress to condemn,” and it 
| went on to say that it is “apparent from 
| the legislative history of the act that 
}the evil of discrimination was the prin- 
}cipal thing aimed at.” Among the dis- 
jcriminations made unlawful by section 
}3(1) is undue or unreasonable prefer- 
lence of or prejudice to “any particular 
| description of traffic.” 
|Commissioner Eastman 
Dissents From Majority 


The majority have properly decided 
ithat the complaining steamship com- 
panies have a legal right to make the 
complaint and the fact that no shippers 
or consignees are complaining is not of 
‘consequence if undue preference and 
| prejudice exist. which directly injure 
ithose who do complain. The traffic in 
| question consists of canned fruits and 
| vegetables. One “particular descrip- 
tion” of this traffic moves overland by 
lrail from Pacific Coast territory to the 


eastern destinations specified in the com- | 


plaint. The other “particular de- 
iscription” is brought to North Atlantic 


ports by the water route through the} 


Panama Canal and from those ports 
moves inland by rail to the same destina- 
‘tions. The eastern defendants receive 
| the first description of traffic from their 
western rail connections; they receive 
the second description from the com- 
iplaining steamship companies. That 
|they prefer the first description is very 
plain, for they move it on blanket rates 
made jointly with their western con-; 
nections which are relatively much! 
|lower than the class rates which they 
j|apply to the westbound movement from | 
|the North Atlantic ports. The question 
jis whether tihs preference is undue or 
unreasonable. 

The answer to this question is de-| 
pendent upon whether there are differ- | 
jences in conditions which justify the | 
difference in rates. It is not contended, 
as I understand it, that there are dif-; 
ferences in transportation conditions | 
|which favor the eastbound movement, ; 
‘with the exception that the terminal | 
| service at the ports costs somewhat more | 
|than the corresponding service at points 
of interchange with the western lines. 
Reliance is chiefly placed, in the attempt | 
to justify the very marked difference in! 
rates, upon competition. The contention | 
is that because of the competition of ! 
the steamship lines operating through 
rail lines must 
make relatively lower rates eastbound |} 
if they are to get what is termed a “fair 
share” of the traffic. 


Westbound Movement 
More Profitable 


It may be conceded that this is a fac- 


continental defendants and which they; 
may take into account in making east- 
bound rates over their lines. But is it a! 
factor which works against the eastern 
defendants? <As_ the situation stands, 
this question may be confined to inland! 
eastern destinations, for the rail lines: 
do not attempt to meet the competition} 
of the water lines at the Atlantic ports. 
So confined, it is difficult to see how the 
question can be answered in the affirma- 


{tive. Whether the eastern defendants re- 


ceive the traffic from their western con-; 
nections and move it eastbound or re-} 
ceive it at the ports and move it west- | 
bound, in either event they have their 
haul. 

It stands uncontroverted of record, | 
indeed, that under the existing rates of | 
which complaint is made the westebound ; 
movement from the ports is decidedly! 
more profitable to the eastern defendants ; 
than the eastbound movement from their 
western connections. They are left in! 


I. C. C. Grants Petition to 
Eliminate Short Section 
From Construction 
Program. 


measure of justification is furnishd by 
the difference in terminal services above | 
mentioned, but far from enough to con- 
stitute an adequate defense of the pref- 
erence whith is practiced. The prefer- 
ence is therefore undue and unreason- 
able; it operates to the direct injury of | 
complainants by curtailing the amount 


' 

t rd 
j i The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| of traffic which they otherwise would | 


on March 26 issued a modification of its 
certificate and order of July 7, 1926, 
!which authorized the San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass Railway to build an ex- 
tension of its line, so as to eliminate 
the authorization of the construction 
from McAllen, Tex., to the Mexican 
boundary line. The text of the supple- 
mental report by Division 4 in Finance 
23, follows: 


20, 


haul; and a violation of section 3 plainly 
exists. 


Removal of Violation 
| A Difficult Question 


| How this violation should be removed | 





is a more difficult question to ee 
and the decision of the majority makes ae ‘ 

it unnecessary to answer it in any de- | Docket No. 48 
tail. It is sufficient to say that the! U , me 
|eastern defendants should either accord | proceeding issued July 7 
ito the westbound traffic rate advantages | C. 483, we certified that the present and 
i which are comparable, all things con-|future public convenience and necessity 
sidered, with those which they accord | required the construction by the San An- 
to the eastbound, or they should cease to | tonio & Aransas Pass Railway Company 
accord rate advantages to the latter} I 
1 which they do not accord to the west-|from  Falfurrias southerly u 
; bound traffic. The first alternative would | Brooks and Hidalgo Counties, Tex., to 


‘be the more. difficult to work out; nte z . 
| second could, I think, be accomplished | the United States and Mexico, at a prac- 
tica 


by ceasing to participate in the blanket | of 
joint rates and applying from western! the express condition that such construc- 


termini eastbound proportional rates! tion should be commenced on or before 


similar to the rates applied westbound | September 1, 1926, and completed on or | 


ifrom the North Atlantic ports but on aj} before June 30, 1928. 
i slightly lower level because of the dif- | 
‘ference in terminal service. the certificate the applicant began the 


| In the conclusions above set forth|construction of the extension and on| 


!I have given the western transconti-| February 6, 1927, had completed it from 
!nental defendants the benefit of the} Falfurrias to McAllen, Hidalgo County, 
| doubt and have assumed that they are|72.6 miles. That part of the proposed 
| lawfully entitled to make rates as low} extension south of McAllen has not been 


'as they see fit, in order to meet the! constructed, and by petition filed June | 
| competition of the water lines, so long | 25, 1928, the applicants seeks an order | 
go below reasonable|from us modifying our certificate and | 


}as they do not 
{minima. There may be doubt as to this| order mentioned by eliminating there- 
| assumption, however, so far as destina-|from authority for the construction of 
| tions here in issue are concerned which |that part of the proposed extension from 
the western lines serve east of the Mis-| McAllen to the international boundary, 
| souri River and which are, or should be,! about 7.5 miles. 

j; within reach of the traffic from the | No Objection Presented. 

| North Atlantic ports on rates made in| te: . ee sie helt 
| conjunction with the eastern defendants. | A hearing on this petition was helc 
In conclusion it seems desirable to say 
ia word in regard to section 500 of the 
!'Transportaiion Act, 1920. The majority | 
| state that this section does not impose | 
}any duty on the all-rail carriers. The! 
| more important fact, it seems to me, is 
i that it was intended to, and does, im- 
| pose a duty upon us. The other pro- 
visions of the legislation of 1920, par- | 
ticularly what is now section 15a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, were such that 
;we might reasonably have concluded 


; Texas, which recommends the modifica- 
tion requested. No objection to our al- 
lowance of the petition has been pre- 
sented to us. The McAllen Chamber of 
Commerce advises that in view of cer- 


ing of the carrier’s request. 

At the time of filing its original ap- 
plication herein and of the issuance of 
our certificate and order above men- 
intended to con- 


By our certificate and order in this | 
» 1926, 131 1.'C..] 


f c i i i railroad ; ay 
of an extension to its line of through | COMPAnY of a subsidiary company and op- 


the | the international boundary line between | 


ble crossing of the Rio Grande, upon | 


Immediately following the granting of | 


for us by the Railroad Commission of } 


| 








| not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


{tain assurances made by the petitioner, | 
it interposes no objection to the grant- | 


; Wyoming Montana, 


| tanks; 


; reasons 


that we were given a particular duty to 
promote, encourage, and develop rail; 
transportation which does not exist with | 
reference to water transportation. In 
order that we might not draw any such 
mistaken inference, Congress in section ! 
500 made it plain that it is its policy! 
to promote, encourage, and develop water 
transportation also, and to preserve in 
full vigor both forms of transportation. | 


Says Purpose of Section 
Has Been Overlooked | 


This purpose of section 500 it seems: 
to me the majority have here disre- | 
garded or overlooked. The fact that the 
water lines now carry a very large ton- 
nage of the traffic in question is of no! 
particular significance. They have a! 
very economical route of which the peo- | 
ple of this country are entitled to full 
advantage. The question is whether de- | 
fendants, or any part of them, are with- 
out justification preferring the less eco- | 
nomical all-rail route to the disadvan- 
tage of the water-rail route. For the 
stated above, it seems to me 
that they are so doing. Whether or not 
the removal of this preference would) 
operate to the disadvantage of the rail 


‘lines considered as a whole is not ma- 


terial. However, it is not clear that it 


; would have this effect, for the gain to 


the eastern rail defendants might well 
offset any loss to the western. 

I am authorized to say that Commis- 
sioner McManamy joins in this dissent. 

Campbell, Commissioner, dissenting: I 
concur in what Commissioner Eastman 
says in his expression of dissent, and in | 
addition it is my view that section 500} 
of the Transportation Act, 1920, is an} 
expressed policy of Congress directed, | 
not to the Commission alone, but to all 
who have any concern with rail or water | 
transportation, including carriers both 
by rail and water. | 

Commissioner Taylor dissents. 


Review Granted on Ruling | 
Which Excluded Evidence | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 26 announced that it had! 


{south thereof 


tioned the applicant 
struct the extension designated southerly 
through McAllen and the bottom lands 
to what was then be-} 
lieved to be a practicable crossing of the 
Rio Grande at Hidalgo, in Hidalgo 
County, but since then the following 
changes in conditions have taken place, 
which, applicant believes, render such 
proposed construction inadvisable and 
uneconomical. 

For the protection of the valley of the 
Rio Grande from overflows by the river 
two overflow channels or floodways be- 
tween high levees have recently been} 
built on the north side of the river. The 
northern floodway is designed to carry 
80,000 second feet of water and the 
southern floodway 40,000 second feet of | 
water when the river is at flood stage. | 
The levees are 14 feet high and each 
floodway is nearly half a mile in width. 
In order to build its line to the Rio 
Grande the applicant would have to con- 
struct ‘and maintain high fills and tres- 
tles 4,600 feet in length. 

Seven or eight times as much em- 
bankment would be required between 
McAllen and Hidalgo as was originally 
estimated. The construction of these 
floodweys will also probably necessitate 
a revision of the road system and 
chenges in drainage in the territory in 
question which would further increase | 
the cost of construction of the railroad, | 
while the dedication of large areas of | 





|arable land to floodway use would di- | 


minish the probable 
proposed construction, 
Change in River Channel, 

Again, the reach of the Rio Grande | 
tentatively selected as the site for tne 
crossing appeared at the time of its se- 
lection to be stable. Recently, however. 
there has been a pronounced tendency of 
the river at high water to change its 
channel at and near this site, so that the 
practicability of a crossing at this loca- 
tion is said to be questionable. 

An improved highway, usable under 
all weather conditions between the sys- 
tem of concrete highways in the vicinity 
of McAllen and Hidalgo, has recently 


revenue from the 


| been constructed by the publie authori- 


ties, and another hard-surface highway 
between those localities is now under 


| and arms, cants and pins from Tulsa, Okla.,; 


| which 


| the 


Monthly 


the position of preferring the eastbound | granted the petition of the Pittsburgh & | 


movement, not from any motive of self- 
interest induced by competition, but ap- 
parently because of motives of rail-line 
| solidarity and antagonism to water lines 
lead them to make an_ actual 
sacrifice for the benefit of the western 
lines. In this connection it is of in- 
terest to note that the burden of the 


| great eastbound blanket, which extends, 


roughly, from the Rocky Mountains to 
Atlantic Coast, falls more heavily 
upon the eastern defendants than upon 
the western. The latter have the benefit 
of the entire rate to 
the former. ‘The eastern defend- 
a division out of the rate where it is 
most attenuated, 

As I see the situation the factor of 
competition furnishes no justification 
whatever for the preference of which 
the eastern defendants are guilty. Some 


Sta 


tements 


! Is 4 destinations be- | 
the laws of the State|tween the Rockies and their connections! 

; n | with 
of incorporation do not; ants, however, never receive more than! 


of Rail 


construction. A highway bridge has also 
been built across the Rio Grande at this 
point since our certificate was issued 
herein. As Hidalgo is a very small place, 
and the amount of traffic across the Rio 
Grande at that point apparently is not 
large, there seems to be no need of a 
railway from Hidalgo to McAllen. 

On the facts presented, we are of 
opinion that public convenience and ne- 
{cessity do not require at this time the 
ae jconstruction of a railway between Mc- 
ted | Allen and Hidalgo, and that our certifi- 

: cate and order issued herein on July 7, 

To Serve on Express Board 1926, may properly be amended by elimi- 

nating therefrom authorization for the 

The Interstate Commerce Commission CStruction of applicant’s proposed ex- 

|has authorized J. J. Bernet, president | tension from McAllen to the international 

of the Erie Railroad, and Lyman Delano, | boundary line between the United States 

|executive vice president of the Atlantic'2nd Mexico, An appropriate order will 
‘Coast Line Railroad, to serve also as/|be entered. 

| directors of the Railway Express Agency,| Campbell, Commissioner, not partici- 

| Incorporated. | pating. 


Vest Virginia Railway for a review of 
i the ruling of Examiner 7. I, Sullivan 
excluding certain evidence offered by it 
at the hearing on the application of the! 
| Wheeling & Lake Erie for authority to 
;abandon a passenger station at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and to use the facilities of the 
Cleveland Union Terminals Company. 
|The hearing will be resumed at a time 
and piace to be announced later. 


Two Officials Permit 


road Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Two Months 
1929 1928 
9,913,773 8,768,314 | 
1,812,583 1,894,366) 
13,161,863 12,051,555} 
1,150,301 1,205,522 
2,357,085 2,262,691] 
5,338,402 5,215,887) 
9,548,669  9,404,777| 
3,613,194 2,626,778} 
1,105,000 1,018,084} 
1,549 1,046 
2,506,645 1,607,648 
2,508,912  1,657,954{ 
998.42 998,28 | 
92.5 78.2 


1928 
4,365,674 
892,385 
5,928,949 
601,115 
1,123,581 
2,572,502 
4,651,587 
1,277,362 
506,042 
856 
770,462 
798,408 
998.28 

78.5 


1929 
4,456,1 


1,153,2 


) 


February 


474,892 
555) 65,356,647 
291,673 
40 
2,287,552 
4,036,660 
1,319,987 
323,852 
1,386 
994,7 
861,325 
1,361. 
75. 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 
Two Months 
1929 1928 
9,103,248 8,298,470 . 
997,186 1,080,517 | 
10,964,638 10,131,261 | 
715,672 1,245,605 , 
2,515,098 2,609,214 
4,713,466 4,890,222 | 
3,582,202 9,364,154 ! 
2,382,436 767,107 | 
587,705 353,053 
1,643 16,710 
1,793,088 397,344 | 
1,494,690 78,935 | 
1,361.75 1,363.79 | 
78.3 92.4 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
February Two Months 

1929 1928 192¢ 1928 
1,510,576 1,654,597 3,053,506 3,234,620 
313,869 315,359 664,559 684,021 
1,978,374 2,118,124 4,040,996 222 
242,888 264,101 496,066 533,888 

363,483 409,468 755,447 
1,002,448 946,507 2,064,727 
1,733,598 1,737,580 38,572,970 
244,776 380,544 468,026 
109,685 109,643 221,720 
449 380 732 
134,642 270,521 245,574 
68,545 211,976 122,419 
1,746.53 1,746.53 1,746.53 
82.0 88.4 
/ 


1928 
4,130,072 
513,901 
5,011,102 
467,057 
1,246,510 
2,389,182 
4,414,437 
596,665 
206,526 
15,116 
375,023 
231,419 
1,363.79 

88.1 


21 


4, 


3,626,345 
596,616 
218,716 


49 277 
26 


715 


4 87.6 


Decisions 
By 


AvtTnHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


on Rates | 
the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public! 
March 26 by the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No, 19366. Magnolia Petroleum Company 

v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway | 

Company et al. Decided February 28, 

1929, ' 

Finding in former report, 156 I. C. C. 459, 
that the fifth-class rates on iron and steel 
knocked down, in carloads, from 
Wewoka, Cement, and Gladney, Okla., to 
various destinations in Arkansas and Loui-| 
siana were unreasonable, modified in part. 


| Repartion awarded. | 


No. 18846. Magnolia Petroleum Company 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway 
Company et al. Decided February 2%, 
1929, 

Upon further consideration, former re- 
port, 136 I. C, C. 367, finding that the rate! 
on iron and steel tanks, knocked down, in 
carloads, from Navarro, Tex., to Gladney, 
Okla., was unreasonable, modified. Repara- 
tion awarded, | 
No. 16552. A. Jaloff, etc., v. Spokane, Port-! 

land & Seattle Railway Company et al. 

Decided March 16, 1929. 


1. Incorporation by defendant 


railway | 


erating through that company a motor-bus 
line between Portland, Oreg., and Astoria, 
Oreg., found not in violation of the provi- 
sions of paragraph 18 of section 1 of the 
interstate commerce act relating to the 
obtaining of a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity or of section l5a 
of the act relating to the recapture by the 
Government of excess earnings of common 
carriers subject to the act. 

2. Carriers subject to the act must file 
tariffs showing specifically charges for, 
services subject to the act independent of | 
any charges for service by motor bus.| 
Charges for service subject to the act ——) 
be collected and retained entirely by the 
carriers subject to the act. | 

3. The Commission is without jurisdic- 
tion to determine whether the articles of } 
incorporation of defendant railway com- 
pany permit it to engage in motor trans- 
portation by the organization of a separate | 
company for that purpose. Complaint dis- 


' 


| missed. 


No. 16921. Tulsa Traffic Association et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 
Company et al. Decided March 16, 1929. 
1. Carload rates on oil-well supplies, i 

combination wood and steel derricks; iron 

and steel derricks; wrought-iron and steel , 

pipe or casing; and steel tanks, knocked} 

down; and derricks and pig irons, in mixed}; 
carloads, from Tulsa, Okla., to destina- 
tions named in Colorado, New Mexico, | 

Wyoming, Montana, and California found 
2. Carload rates on structural steel from 

Tulsa, Okla., to Denver, Colo., found un-; 

reasonable. Reasonable rate prescribed for 

the future, and reparation awarded. 

3. Carload rates on structural steel from 
Tulsa, Okla., to other destinations in Colo- 
rado, and to destinations in New Mexico, 
and California, found 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


4. Carload rates on wooden bull wheels, | 





to destinations in Colorado, and to Casper! 
and Illeo, Wyo., found not unreasonable or, 
otherwise unlawful. j 

5. Carload rates on wooden bull wheels, | 


New Rates on Soft Coal 
To Washington Approved | 


Tariffs filed August 10, 1928, on bitu-| 
minous coal from mines in Virginia, West 
Virginia and Kentucky on the eas | 
peake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and 
Virginia Railway to Washington, D. C., 
have been approved by the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission. The order of} 
suspension has been vacated as of April 3. ; 
The tariffs were filed for the purpose of | 
removing undue prejudice found by the, 
Commission to exist in Docket No. 18641, ; 


|a proceeding on complaint of the Poto- 
j;mae Electric Power Company et al. The 


tariffs establish a rate of $3.13 per ton| 
from mines in the Pocahontas, Clinch 
Valley, Tug River and New River dis- 
tricts and a rate of $3.38 from the 
Thacker, Kenova, and Kanawha districts. 
| 


Education Is Termed | 
Vital to Agriculture 


Specialist Advises Training in) 
Cultural Subjects. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing in related fields of knowledge. The 
great advances even in the pure sciences 
have been made by men who have a good 
working knowledge of many related sci- 
ences. Many graduates will do the most 
effective of all work by living and work- 
ing in the country, demonstrating in life 
the best that they know in unselfish co- 
operation for the common good. They 
will become master farmers such as 
these we honor today. 

The work conducted on experiment 
farms is necessarily of a technical and 
uncertain nature. It may sometimes be 
useful for demonstration purposes, but 
the demonstration feature must be wholly 
secondary. The object of an experiment | 
is to find the truth rather than to dem- 
onstrate it. Failure to realize this has 
often led to unjust criticism. Often the 
demonstration is best carried on at aj} 
farm owned and operated by a practical | 
farmer willing to cooperate with men | 
trained in the demonstration of the sound! 
principles evolved through experimental ; 
work. While there is great need for} 
teachers and investigators there is a 
greater need for farmers who know how 
to apply the best methods to agricul- 
tural production. 

Adjustment Necessary. 

It. is well for our country and for the} 
world that critics are born and that | 
every weak and diseased place in the 
social organism should be pointed out. 
It is well that those weaknesses should | 





{cause pain and suffering and readjust- 


;ment in the social body. 


| dicates the vigor of life. 


961) 


It is in sur- 
mounting these difficulties that new life 
comes. The strength of the reaction in- 
Adjustment is | 
the vital fact beneath progressive evolu- 
tionary movement from the life of the 
simplest cell to that of the most com- 
plex organism. 

The great resources of the United 


| States have been developed on the whole 


by men of high character. If the land 
has been given away it has gone largely 
into the hands of virile men who have 
built homes on it and who are making it | 
a hundred times more valuable. If in 


856,506 | this taming of a continent some mistakes 
1,994,979 | have been made they have been incident 


to the frontier days of national life and 
are not beyond correction, We can plant 
better forests than ever grew wild; we 


731| can grow more forage on the ranges; 
7,169 | than ever grew there before; we can re- 
0,550 new the fertility of our depleted soils 
2,605.50! and grow 100 bushels of corn where 10 
85.9 | grew in the olden days, 


j loads, 
, ducing points to Jackson, Miss., 


| No. 21033. 


and arms, cants and pins from Tulsa, Okla., 
to Salt Creek, Wyo., and to destinations in 

ew Mexico, Montana, and California, 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- | 
scribed for the future, and reparation 
awarded. | 

6. Carload rates on wooden tank mate- 
rial, without iron or steel parts, from Tulsa, 
Okla., to Farmington, N. Mex., Casper, 
and Illeo, Wyo., and to destinations in 
Colorado and Montana found not unreason- 
able or otherwise unlawful. | 


7. Carload rates on wooden tank materiai, 
without iron or steel parts, from Tulsa, 
Okla., to Artesio, N, Mex., Salt Creek, Wyo., 
and Los Angeles, Calif., found unreason- |} 
able. Reasonable rates prescribed for the| 
future, and reparation awarded. | 


: 8. Carload rates on wooden tank material, ! 
including iron or steel parts not exceeding | 
20 per cent of the weight, from Tulsa, Okla., | 
to destinations named in Colorado, New| 


found unreasonable. 
scribed for 
awarded. | 


9. Carload rates on rig irons from Tulsa, | 
Okla., to destinations named in Colorado, | 
New Mexico, Wyoming Montana, and Cali-} 
fornia found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future, and rep- | 
aration awarded. | 
No. 20606.—Gilliland Oil Company of New! 

Mexico v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe| 

Railway Company et al. Decided March 

13, 1929. 

Rates on casing-head gasoline, in tank-| 


Reasonable rates pre-| 
the future, and reparation 


| car loads, from points in Oklahoma to Ros-! 


well, N. Mex., found unreasonable prior to} 
August 6, 1926, but not thereafter. Rep- 
aration awarded, 
No. 20523. Milliken Brothers Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., v. Pennsylvania Rail- | 
road Company. Decided March 15, 1929. | 
Rate one second-hand iron building ma- ; 
terial, in carloads, froza Elwood, N. J., to} 
Greenville Piers, N. J., for export, found | 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 20435. Benson Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way Company et al. Portion of Fourth 
Section Application No. 1606. Decided | 
March 15, 1929, 
Rates on linseed oil, in carloads, from 
Milwaukee and North Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Birmingham, Ala., found unreasonable. Rea- 


| 


| sonable rate prescribed for the future and! 


reparation awarded. 

Fourth section relief denied. 
No. 19483. Jackson Traffic Bureau for R.| 

H. Green et al. v. Illinois Central Rail- | 

road Company et al. Portions of Fourth; 

Section Appleations Nos. 1618, 2043, 2045 

and 4297. Decided March 14, 1929. 

Commodity rates on clean rice, in car- 
from Arkansas and Louisiana pro- | 

found un-! 
reasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed | 
and reparation awarded. Fourth section! 
relief denied except with respect to rates 
in connection with the New Orleans Great | 

Northern, j 

St. Anthony & Dakota ee 
Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul | 
& Pacific Railroad Company et al. De-| 
cided March 14, 1929. 
Demurrage charges collected at Cascade, } 

Towa, on interstate shipments of lumber, 

coal, and tile found applicable and not un- 

reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21086. J. R. Buckwalter Lumber Com-} 
pany v. Chicago & North Western Raii-| 
way Company. Decided March 14, 1929. 
Demurrage charges collected for the de- 

tention of a carload of lumber at Sheboy- 

gan, Wis., found inapplicable. Refund of 
overcharge directed and complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 18271. John F. Barker Produce Com- 
pany et al. v. Arizona Eastern Railroad 
Company et al. Decided March 14, 1929. 
1, Present rates on bananas and coco- 

nuts, in straight and mixed carloads, from 

Galveston, Tex., and New Orleans, La., to 

Tucson, Ariz., and from New Orleans to 

Phoenix, Ariz., found not unreasonable. 
2. Rates on like traffic from both ports 

to Tucson prior to July 15, 1925, and rate 

from Galveston to Phoenix, found unrea- 
sonable, 

3. Rate applicable on like traffic from 
New Orleans to Tucson, July 15, 1925, to 
October 15, 1927, determined. 

4. Reasonable rate from Galveston to 
Phoenix prescribed and reparation awarded. 
No. 20618. Jackson Traffic Bureau for 

Clifford Waterhouse v. Chicago & Alton 

Railroad Company, Wiiliam W. Wheelock 

and William G. Bierd, receivers, et al. 

Decided March 14, 1929. 

Rates on road-building machinery, in car- 
loads, from Minneapolis, Minn., to Jackson, 
Miss., found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20804. W. P. Kennedy Construction 
Company v. Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Company et al. Decided March 
15, 1929. 
Carload rate charged on 


one power 


| mines 


Are Presenten HEREIN, Berna 
BY THE Unitep States DaILy 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


4 
al 


Rate complaints made public March 2: 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion are summarized as follows: 

No. 21424, Sub. 2, E. E. Lang of Chicag 
et al. v. Florida East Coast Railway «| 


i 
to Chicago. Claim reparation of $30,000. 
No. 21882, Sub. 2, Shreveport (La.) Cham 
ber of Commerce et al. v. Detroit & Toled: 
Shore Line Railroad et al. Claim repara 
tion on shipment of refrigerators and coo 
ing machines from Detroit to Shrevepor 
No. 22067, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., , 
Cincinnati et al. v. Chicago, Burlington , 
Quincy Railroad et al. Request Comm 
sion to order establishment of reasonal 
rates on clay from Wyoming points 
Chicago and Joliet, I1l., and Omaha, Ne 


:Merico, Wyoming, Montana, and California| Claim reparation of $5,000. 


No. 22068, Bismarck Oil & Supply 
of Bismarck, Mo., et al. v. Atchison, Top 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Seek reas: 
able rates on petroleum products fro: 
points in Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana ancy 
Oklahoma to Bismarck, Desloge, Oran and 
Sikeston, Mo. Claim reparation. 

No. 22069, Southern Cut Stone Co. « 
Bowling Green, Ky., v. Louisville & Nas} 
ville Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable rate 
on rough sawed stone from Bowling Gree 
to: Cookeville, Tenn. Claim reparation ¢* 


| $311.97, 


No. 22070, A. C. Spark Plug Co. of Flint, 
Mich., v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway et al. Claims reparation of $99.83 
on shipment of two freight delivery trucks 
from Flint to San Francisco, Calif. 

No. 22071, Atwood Farmers Oil Co. 
Atwood, Kans., et al. v. Atchison, Tope 
& Santa Fe Railway et al. Seek reasonab 
rates and reparation on gasoline and oth: 
petroleum products from points in Kanse 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas to ‘z 
destinations via interstate routes. 


shovel from Chattanooga, Tenn., to) 

Park, Fla., found inapplicable. Repa 

awarded. 4 

No. 20841. North Carolina State His "@ 
Commission v. Norfolk & Western 
way Company et al. Decided Marc 
1929. 

Rate on gravel, in carloads, from Puc 
dock, Va., to Bayboro, N. C., found 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20811. C. B. Dolge Company v. N« 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railro: 
Company et al. Decided March 15, 1924 
Carload rate on trisodium phosphate, 

bulk, in barrels, from Marcus Hook, 

to Westport-Saugatuck, Conn., found 

unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. * 

No. 18641. Potomac Electric Power « | 
pany et al, v, Chesapeake & Ohio Railv*? 
Company et al. Decided March 11, I! @ 
1. Upon further hearing, former re; : 

in No. 18641, 142 I. C. C. 286, in wi 

rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, f 

in the New River district in W 

Virginia, on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 

destinations in the District of Columb. 

and adjacent destinations in Maryland an 

Virginia were found not unreasonable 

affirmed. 

2. Former finding that rates on _ bitu- 
minous coal, in carloads, from mines in the 
New River district in West Virginia, o° 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, to Benning, D. C., 
were and are not unduly prejudicial, af- 
firmed. 


3. Former finding that rates on bitu- 


i 
al. Request Commission to order establish 7) 

/ment of reasonable rates on cabbage an 

| other fresh vegetables from Florida point | 


» 


( 


minous coal, in carloads, from mines on » © 


the Norfolk & Western and Virginian in 
Virginia were unduly prejudicial to the 
destinations in the District of Columbia 
and adjacent destinations in Maryland and 
Virginia were unduly psejudicial to the 
extent they exceeded or exceed rates con- 
tmporaneously maintained from the mines 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio in comparable 
districts, affirmed. 

4. Former finding that rates on _ bitu- 
minous coal, in carloads, from mines in 
the New River district in Virginia, W 2st 
Virginia, and Kentucky, on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, to Washington, D. C., for Balti- 
more & Ohio delivery and to Relee and 
Rosslyn, Va., were unduly prejudicial to 
the extent they exceeded or exceed the 
rates maintained from the same district to 
Washington, D, C., for Pennsylvania de- 
livery, affirmed. 

5. Proposed rates on bituminous coal, in 
carloads, from mines in the New River 
district in Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Kentucky, on the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western and Virginia to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and adjacent destinations in 
Maryland and Virginia found justified. 
Order of suspension vacated and proceeding 
discontinued. 


American fleet sets record 


Famous United States Liners again prove 
their extraordinary popularity 
i hemne 1928 this fleet carried a 
higheraverage number of passengers 
per voyage than any other trans-Atlan- 
tic steamship line. Wise travelers ap- 
preciate American-flag standards at sea. 
Coming sailings of American ships to Europe: 
LEVIATItAN, April 10, May 4, May 25; pres. 
HARDING, April 13, May 8; PRES. ROOSEVELT, 
April 17; Georar wasutna'ron. April 24, May 
22; america, April 30 


See your local agent, or 
United States Lines 


1027 Conn, Ave., N. W. 
Stoneleigh Court Bldg. 


Phone National 7563 
Washington, D. C, 


x 
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Bu-ecession and the threat of world credit 


Autnonizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


ARE 
PUBLISHED WitHoutT COMMENT BY 


PRESENTED HEREIN, Bena 
THe Unitep States Dat.y 


Banking 


Financial Policies 


To Check Expansion 


Federal Reserve Bank of New | 


York Advanced Discount | 
Rate on Three Oc- | 


casions. 
| 
The major policy of the Federal Re-| 
‘serve Bank of New York, for the year! 
of 1928, found expression in three in-' 
creases in the discount rate, according to 
a discussion of policies contained in the 
annual report of the bank. | 
The full text of the section of the re- 
‘port dealing with policy follows: , 
«" In the year 1927 a domestic business 


De tringency had proved important consid- | ; 
te’ rations in the determination of general; auspices of the Committee of the Ad- 


redit policy by the Federal Reserve | 


Aj 3ank of New York. 


¢. 


t 


p 
Ww 


Ss 


is: Problems Eliminated. 


_» As 1928 advanced it became clear that 
pusiness was recovering rapidly from its 
‘brief recession and further, that Euro- 
| pean credit conditions were in aymfch 
more solid position, partly by reason of 
the prospective, and beiore long actual, 
stabilization of French finances and 
partly by reason of the bulwark of ex- 
-change balances which European coun- 
‘tries had acquired here and elsewhere. 
Thus early in 1928 these two problems 
ceased to be of pressing importance. 

It became clear early in the year that 
the growth in the volume of credit was 
far outstripping ordinary commercial 
‘and industrial credit requirements. 
‘Many rears of experience have shown 


¢ needs lead ordinarily to unfortunate re- 


Stilts. io speculative ‘excesses, to price 
ducing 


ases, to booms which end in de- 


that t! sions. 
avera: has, therefore, become the prudent 


Expo 
volur 


Th Ctice of banks of issue to subject ex- 
wdinary increases in the use of credit 
she test of higher interest rates. 


abov “he major credit policy of the Federal 
corn serve Bank of New York found expres- 
cent .n during the year in three increases 


wr 


t 


le 
a 
m 
ir; 


“discount rates bringing the rate from 
%'>2 to 5 per cent by changes on Febru- 
ayy 3, May 18 and July 13, and in sales 
of Government securities in which the 
New York bank participated with the 
other reserve banks in a common opera- 
tion. These operations accentuated the 


’ 


the ‘ndency towards higher money caused 


as 


narily by gold exports, and the strong 


fe »emand for additional bank credit. 


ur 
mé 


f 


Credit Expansion Checked. 


& uring the year of exerting their in- 


& jwence towards restricting the rapid ex- 


tk 


pansion of credit, without at the same 


® ‘time unduly penalizing business enter- 


# 


prise. 
ing in the autumn when the beginning 
of the usual autumn demand for funds 
found interest rates firm and tending 
higher. 

To prevent too great credit stringency 
at that time, the reserve banks avoided 
advances in their buying rates for 
bankers acceptances, such as are fre- 
quently made during the autumn season, 
and purchased acceptances in a volume 
which was more than sufficient to pro- 
vide the additional Federal reserve funds 
needed to meet seasonal requirements 
without further credit strain. 

Funds to be used for call and time 
loans to brokers and dealers in securities 
advanced to considerably higher levels 
during the second half of the year than 
rates on commercial loans. That rates 


should have been so differentiated may | 


be ascribed first, to the huge demand 
for funds for speculative use, and sec- 
ond, to the unwillingness of many lenders 
and particularly banks to make increas- 


ing amounts of this type of loan, banks | 
preferring to favor their regular com- | 


mercial customers, and preferring also 
to loan upon paper eligible for redis- 
count. 

One limitation to banking and Federal 


reserve control over the volume of credit | 


was the increasing practice of corpora- 


tions and individuals in lending funds | 


in the stock exchange money market. 
During 1928 loans of this sort have in- 
creased about $1,500,000,000 and at the 
end of the year totaled somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $3,000,000,000, if 
loans of this character reported both by 
New York City banks and by stock ex- 
change members are included. 
Deposits Reduced by Loans. 

While these loans in form are inde- 
pendent of bank loans, in reality they 
involve a use of bank funds. The bor- 
rower of these funds receives a bank 
deposit, and the operation in effect is 
the conversion of an inactive deposit 
into an active one, with the consequence 
that the rate of turnover or velocity of 
bank deposits is much increased, as was 
indicated earlier in this report. Thus 
the increase in these loans, without: in- 
creasing the amount of funds in the 
banks, has resulted in a large increase 
in the volume of transactions paid for 
with checks drawn against bank deposits. 

This more active use of deposits does 
not, however, call for any additions to 
bank reserves which are computed only 
on the total volume of deposits without 
regard to the activity of use, except, of 
couse, that there is a distinction between 
time deposits and demand deposits. It 

oes not appear that the principal trans- 
} ‘erence during the past year has been 
2 rom time to demand deposits, but rather 
from a less active to a more active use 
of demand deposits. 

This practice was made a matter of 
careful study by the New York Clearing 
House during the year, and as a result 
regulations were adopted by the clearing 
house and made effective on September 
1, 1928, which provided that members 
_ f the Clearing House Association should 
© oerease the charge on loans placed for 
*-ustomers to a minimum of one-half 
per cent per annum, and should not place 
loans for amounts less than $100,000. 

Nonbanking Loans Increased, 
These regulations, however, did not 
result in diminishing the amount of 
funds lent on the stock exchange by 
others than banks; in fact, loans for 
others as reported by the New York City 


banks increased about $450,000,000 be- 


* 


tween the first of September, and the 
end of the year. 

The rapid increase in loans of this sort 
undoubtedly was facilitated by the dif- 
ferential during the year between the 
rates for stock exchange loans and the 
return from other employment of funds 
»y reason of which a corporation or in_ 
t ividual received a considerably larger 


fh 


tRat increases in credit beyond business | 


’ The reserve banks faced the problem | 


This problem became more press- | 
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Public Utilities 


|W ork of Imformation Bureau Maintained 


On Pacific Coast By Utilities Described 


Tells of Public Re 
Before Federal Tr 


Public relations activities of power 
companies on the Pacific Coast were 
described at the utilities investiga- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at the hearing March 22 by 
Walter L. Frost, Generai Commer- 
cial Manager of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company. Mr. Frost 
testified that an information bureau 
was maintained by the Pacific Coast 
Electrical Association. Publication of 
the full text of excerpts from the 
transcript of his testimony was be- 
gun in the issue of March 26 and 
proceeds as follows: 
Q. Who controls it? Under the aus- 


does it operate? A. It comes under the 


vertising Section of the P. C. E A. 
Q. Was there a time when Mr. Ken- 


|ney and Mr, Oxley came out to Cali- 


|fornia in connection with a proposal to 
establish an information bureau? A. 
Yes, 

Q. Did anything come of that meet- 
jing? <A. No; nothing ever came of it 
because the {nformation bureau of the 
National Association does not function 


Committee of the Pacific Coast Electri- 
cal Association* functions. 

Q. That is what I had in mind. A. 
| ting us to'establish a national informa- 
tion committee that functions 
way that the national ones do. 

Q. In the various States? 
but we never had such a committee in 
California. 


| Questions on Electrical 
| Problems Answered 


Q. You never have established such 
a committee? A. No. We have, how- 
| ever, a committee under that name for 
the purpose of assembling information 
'and facts about power companies and 
the use of electricity in general, largely 
used to answer inquiries from students 
who are preparing themselves for col- 
\lege or something of that kind. 

Q. Who is in charge of that com- 
mittee? A. The chairman of that 
committee is Mr. Myrtle, the advertis- 
ing manager of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, I believe. 


of it? A. I think for several years. 

Q. Where does the money come from 
that he uses, if he uses any? A. From 
|the Pacific Coast Electrical Association. 
Q. Do you know about how much 
| that sum is per year? A. My estimate 
would be $200 or $300 a year. 

Q. Does it have any permanent em- 
iploye? A. No. 

Q. Does the association get out a 
news bulletin, or does this association 
| get out any news service or releases of 
jany sort? A. No, sir. 





|at all in the way that the Information | 


| They came there for the purpose of get-| 
in the 
A. Yes;! 


I never saw the need of it.| 


Q. How long has he been at the head | 


lations Activities at Hearing 


ade Commission. 


about that from Mr. Hartley. You have 

[in your association a committee on co- 
operation with educational institutions? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that organized? A. I 
\think the first committee of that class 

was organized in ‘my year, 1927 to 1928. 

Q. Who was made chairman of it? 
1A. Mr. Mark Wart. | 
! Q. From what company? A. The 
| Pacific Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. Is the committee in existence 
;now? A. I do not know whether it was 
, carried on this term or not. 
i Q. How did it happen that such a 
| committee was appointed? A. We had 


pices of what association or committee! @lways tried to conform as much as pos- 


sible to the national organization set-up 
by having committees handle matters 
such as they do. 
| Did some one in the Electric Light 
| Association communicate with you 
‘about that time? A. Yes. 

Q. Did they suggest the appointment 
, of such a committee? A. They urged 
, the appointment of such committee. 
| Q. About that time, or soon after- 
| eee there was a visit from Professor 
Ruggles, was there not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Questionnaires were prepared and 
sent out to the people in the industry in 
connection with Mr. Ruggles’ work, were 
they not? A. If I recall it, there were 
some letters. I do not know whether it 
| was in the form of a questionnaire or 
| not. 

Q. I think I can show you a question- 
naire and you can recall it. Did you go 
to the meeting that was held when Mr. 
Ruggles cane out there? A. Yes, 


‘Executives and Employes 
| Attended Meeting 


Q. It was attended by executives and | 
{employes of power companies, was it | 
not? A. There were some employes and 
one or two executives present. 

| Q. How many power company repre- 


‘ 


| sentatives attended that meeting? 
| Six or eight. 
Q. All from California? 
Q. Were there any 
from colleges there? A. Several. 


A. Yes. 


association or by any of the power com- 
‘panies? A, No. 


side of California? A. No; only from 


|cisco where the meeting was held. 


Q. Was there more than one 
meeting? A. That is all. 


such 





fessors on your committee on cooperation 
; With educational institutions? A. No; I 
think not. 

Q. Have there been any courses 
| public utilities instituted in any of 
‘colleges of California? A. Not to 
| knowledge. 

Q. Do you know whether there 


in 
the 
my 


are 


| 1926? 


A. | 


representatives | 


Q. Were their expenses paid by the} 


Q. Did they come from colleges out- | 


colleges in close vicinity of San Fran- | 


Q. Are college representatives or pro- | 


| Q. Does the association issue any| courses in any of the colleges in the 
|kind of a publication? A. It never is-: Pacific Coast Association’s -territory ? 
;sues anything except a little pamphlet| That is, courses in public utilities? A. I 
sent to members at the time when an, do not know. . 

annual convention was approaching, for Q. But the power company officers 
| the purpose of advising the members: and employes have spoken in the col- 
jonly of what was going to take place! leges, have they not, on subjects that 


Promissory Notes 


| Foreign Exchange 


* *New York, March 26.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of fereign currency fot the 
purpose of the assessment and collectién of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are.as shown below: | 
Austria (schilling) 14.0477 
Belgium (belga) 13.8851 
Bulgaria (lev) . i -7206 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9616 
Denmark (krone) 26.6465 
England (pound) . 486.3566 
Finland (markka) 2.5168 
France (franc) 3.9088 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7228 
Greece (drachma) . 1.2925 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4276 
Italy (lira) .. Vic vesees 5.2365 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0711 
Norway (krone) 26.6639 
Poland (zloty) 11.2004 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4562 
Rumania (leu) 5965 
Spain (peseta) 15.1900 
Sweden (krona) 26.7127 | 
Switzerland (franc) 19.2435 | 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7562 | 
Hong Kong (dollar) 48.8767 | 
China (Shanghai tael) 62.1875 
China (Mexican dollar) 44.9250 
China (Yuan dollar) 4 44.6250 
India (rupee) ........ 36.3612 
Japan (yen) ...... 44.5428 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0416 | 
Canada (dollar) 99.5500 
Cuba (peso) 99.9937 
Mexico (peso) 48.3766 
Argentina (peso, 95.5347 
Brazil (milreis) 11.7700 
Chile (peso) - 12.0635 
Uruguay (peso) 101.0634 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


gold ) : 


| 





A. No. ‘ 

Q. Did you make any payment to the 
California Mutual Water Companies’ As- 
sociation? A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Did you cooperate with that asso- 
ciation in any way in opposition to the 
acts of 1922, 1924 and 1926? A. Not 
as an association. The power companies 
may have, but not this association. 

Q. The power companies did, did they 

not, Mr. Frost? A. Yes, sir. | 
| Q. Are you now vice chairman of the 
| Advisory 
Electrical Bureau? 


Committee of the California 
A. Yes, sir. 


Duties of Executive 


Committee Explained 


Q. Does the Executive Committee of 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Association 
have anything to do with choosing the 
Advisory Committe of the California 
| Eletcrical Bureau? A. I believe it rec- 
ommends members for the Advisory 
| Committee. 

Q. Did your association have anything 
ito do with the report issued by Murray 
& Flood on the Ontario situation, or 
with the employment of Mr. Murray to 
| speak during the 1922 campaign against 
\the Water and Power Act? A. No, sir. 
Q. Do you know that he was employed 


_|Silver Stocks Recorded 
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Finance 


Promissory Note Given by Decedent to Son _ | 
Without Consideration Is Held to Be Valid: 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


U. S. Treasury 


Statement 


Half of Value of Gift Is Found to Be Deductible from ' 
Estate in Community Property State. 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


1838, and followed ever since, the Su-{g new contract but this, 


ce oe : | perhaps, may be 
a in Ellis v. Provost, 13 because the doctrine is so well understood | 


that no o.e has heretofore raised the{ 
| Miscellaneous receipts 


Income tax : 
Miscellaneous intern 


“The court cannot be ignorant of the} Pay 
mode in which our codes were prepared ; question in the settlement of an estate. 


and became laws. They were written bY | Natural Obligation 


lawyers, who mixed with the positive 
legislation definitions seldom accurate,| May Be Basis for Note 
{ That a natural obligation is sufficient 


and points of doctrine always unneces- | 
consideration for a note is well settled by 


sary. The legislature modified and 
\the following analogous cases. Matthews 


changed many of the provisions relating 
to the positive legislation, but adopted 
the definitions and abstract doctrine,|y wi)lj 25 La. 585. wher i 
without material alteration; from a Rem Witt & 20m Seve 


circumstance, as well as from the- in. | his note in place of his father’s note, 
herent difficulty of the subject, the pasi-|Which was prescribed; Barthe v. Succes- 


; Publis debt receipts .. 


General expenditures 
' Interest on public de 





, Panama Canal 


URINE. bse vs cas weaie 
| Adjusted service certi 
| cate fund 
Civil-service retireme 


variance with the theoretical part, which | was given as a gratuity beyond his wages 
was intended to elucidate them; and to an old and faithful servant, in which 


whenever that occurs we deem it a sound ’ 
case the court used the expressions moral | 


rule of interpretation to disregard the! ns , 
doctrine, ar consider the ae hice and natural obligations interchangeably; | 
| Investment of trust 


modified by the clear intent of the posi-!4"d Interstate T. & B. Co. v. Irwin, 138 
tive enacknents.” ; La. 335, where a note was given by a} tl ae 
‘of Art. 1758 , bank director as a donation to make good | ir; we en ae 


A reasonable construction | ° oe : ‘ 
Civ. Code i that the four classes of natu- Neg yg gyal ee eae 


— ene eo = il- | adoption of the negotiable instruments! o¢p, 
pee Laer 2e €X-\law, also relied upon by respondent on| 
clusive and that any natural obligation : \ 


: ‘ : “ : the question of consideration. In none 
is sufficient consic ion for a new con-|“¢ eae : B 
ere . sideratio 'of these cases was there consideration 

> i 


6 sor for the note other than a natural obliga- 
_Apparently there is no Louisiana de-!tion. For other cases involving the same | 
cision expressly holding that the obliga- principle, though decided on other! 
tion of a parent to equaiize his gifts to grounds, see Banta v. McSpadden, 147 
his children is sufficient consideration for ! La. 847; Suc. of Rabasso, 49 La. A. 1405; 

= = = —= | Hyman v. Sue. of Parkerson, 140 La. 249.| 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 

er public debt e 
penditures 

alance today ...... 


The accumulative 





the year, are published 


Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law, | 
‘adopted by the Lousiana Legislature in 
1904 (Act 64). Except as to the elimina- | 
tion of days of grace it made no material , 
change in the law of Louisiana govern- | 
increased over the previous week, the;jing bills and notes. It is not in conflict! 
Department of Commerce has been ra-| with the articles of the Code making a} 
dioed by its Shanghai office. The Depart- ; 2atural obligation sufficient consideration , 
‘ : d March 26. fol for a new contract. In fact, in defining 
ment’s statment, issued March 26, fol-| vajyable consideration, Sec. 24 provides: | 
lows in full text: “Every negotiable instrument is deemed | 
Silver stocks in Shanghai on March 21,' prima facie to have been issued for a’ 


totaled 162,200,000 taels. Of this amount| valuable consideration; and every person 


74,000,000 taels were held in native; whose signature appears thereon to have ! 
banks. The figures for the previous week | hecome a party thereto for value.” 
were 159,000,000 taels and 71,000,000 ‘ 
taels respectively. 


Sycee and silver bars were valued at|}"  ,, 
77,100,000 taels, which represents an in| tract. ; el i 
crease of 1,100,000 taels since March 14., Applying the law of Louisiana to the | 
i total number of Chinese silver = as found by the Board, the con- 
ars was 119,000,000, showing an in-! Jysion is irresistible that a natural obli- 

2 : ! $ t 
crease of 2,700,000 since March 14. gation rested on the decedent to equalize 
- - | his gifts to his children; that in executing | 
|American Railway Express | and delivering to his ‘sons the promis- | 
R Red dE : ;sory notes here in question he fulfilled | 
eports heduce arnings |that obligation; that under the law of: 
Louisiana, which is controlling, regard- | 
The American Railway Express Com- raed of oe to me conteuey ie oar | 

E ates, there was sufficient consideration 

a i Bg pag the notes and they were deductible ; 
P s earnings 10r|from his gross estate in the payment of 


Slight Gain in Shanghai 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on March 21 


Ses. 25 provides: “Value is any consid- | 
. . ‘ | 
eration sufficient to support a simple con- | 


| 
' 
| 
| 
' 


Established 
Boston 
New York . 
icago 
Cleveland 
Members of the New 


Total ordinary receipts 


Balance previous day .. 


; Refunds of receipts ... 


March 23, 1929. 
Made Public March 26, 1929. 


| Receipts. 
| Customs receipts ....- 
| Internal-revenue receipts: 


$3,134,119.69 
19,094,689.87 


2,441,493.24 
9,519,130.86 


34,189,433.66 
28,000.00 
410,571,409.65 


al 


oe 


ee es 
444,788,843.31 


Expenditures 


$5,260,057.61 
1,798,088.30 
2,318,509.62 
24,866.24 


bt 


tive provisions of our Code are often at jsion of Lacroix, 29 An. 326, where a note! Operations in special ac- 


32,985.00 
160,609.66 
22,884.06" 
334,060.42 


fi- 
nt 


9,886,090.91 


19,726,552.75 
415,176,199.65 


444,788,843.31 
figures, together 


X- 


| with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures for the month and for 


each Monday. 


It is hardly netessary to discuss. Che | <.ssssnsnsssssdeiensmeneienbiiese aa 


American 


Home Pr 


oducts 


Special Memorandum 


on request 


HORN BLOWER 
& WEEKS 


1888 
Detroit 
Providence 
Portland, Me. 
Pittsburgh 


York, Boston, 





to speak .and he came to California and 
spoke against the act? A. I do that he 
came there and spoke. I do not know 
anything about his employment. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Oxley? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. By what company is he employed? 


January as follows: 

1929 1928 
Gross oper. rev.. $11,420,610 $11,562,116 
Net oper. rev.... 269,140 248,394 
Net oper. inc... 97,682 78,179 


Jestate taxes. | 

| The petition is granted and the judg- 

| ment is reversed. \ 
February 25, 1929. 


Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit Stock Exchanges and The New 
York Curb Market Association 





|at the convention: 

Q. You have no magazine or any- 
| thing or the sort that appears at regu- 
| lar intervals? A. No, sir. 

| Q. Is there any such magazine is- 
;sued by any association or group in 
California in the electrical field, omit- 
| ting any that may be issued by indivi- 
|dual companies? A. No, sir; I do not 
think of any. 

Q. Has the association done anything 
at any time in the matter of textbooks 
for use in the 
A. Not to my knowledge. : 

Q. Has the association or the Light 
and Power Association, either one, to 


or books or put them into the schools 
of California? <A. You are talking 
| about the Pacific Coast Electrical Asso- 
| ciation? 
Q. We are talking about that first, yes. 
| A. No. 

Q. Has the Light and Power Associa- 
tion? A. No. 


Postal Cards Concerning 
Electricity Issued 


Q. Has the California Electrical Bu- 
reau? A. The California Electrical Bu- 
reau has issued some postal cards in the 
interest of better lighting that might 
come under that question. 

Q. More than one series or just one? 
A. I think only one series. It was a 
picture of a student. Do you want an 
explanation of what it was? 
Q. No; I think we have hear 





d enough 


return on funds employed in this fash- 
ion than on funds left on deposit or in- 
vested in. Government securities or 
bankers acceptances. 

From the point of view of their effect 
upon the credit structure these loans by 
others require careful scrutiny because 


they are a potential charge against bank] citizen or person to institute such a | 


reserves although they are largely out- 

side of the control of the banking or- 

ganization. The manner in which these 

loans may, in fact, become a charge 

against bank reserves was illustrated by 
occurrences over the year-end, 
Withdrawal of Funds. 

As the year drew to a close a con- 


siderable number of corporations and| 


others began to withdraw funds from 
the market probably for “window dress- 
ing” purposes. Such withdrawals for 
foreign accounts were evidenced by a 
considerable strengthening in a number 
of European exchanges which was fol- 
lowed after the first of the year by a 
weakening as the funds were returned 
to this market. There was also a con- 
siderable transfer of funds from New 
York to other districts in the United 
States. 

Altogether, withdrawals of this sort 
from the call. loan market for accounts 
other than banks totaled close to $300,- 
000,000, and for out-of-town banks were 
over $200,000,000 so that New York 
banks were called upon to put into the 


schools of California? | 


your knowledge, issued any pamphlets | 


| are interesting to the power companies? 
A. Techincal subjects about electricity. 
| _Q. How about the high schools? <A. 
| The same thing. 

Q. Have the moving pictures been ex- 


hibited in the high schools and in the 


colleges as well? A. I suppose so. 

Q. What are the principal places where 
| they have been shown? A. Rotary clubs, 
Kiwanis clubs, Lion clubs, chambers of 
commerce, and some churches. 

' Q. You have a committee on Public 
| Relations, have you not? A. Yes. 
Q. Did your association, to ~your 
| knowledge, take any part in the 1922, 
| 1924, or 1926 campaigns against -the 
Water and Power Acts that were then 
on the referendum ballot? A. No, sir. 
Q. You are aware, I presume, that 
, there were water power activities against 
| those movements? A. Surely. 

Q. Was it done through the Light and 
| Power Associations? A. I think not. 
Was it done through the Electrical 
| Bureau? A, No, sir. 
; Q. Unless, perhaps, to the extent we 
| have spoken about in 1922? A. Unless 
| Eltringham’s employment in that con- 
; nection might be so construed. 

Q. I take it, then, that the efforts 

made and the money used came from the 

; individual companies? A. Yes, sir. 
; Q. And that subject was pretty well 
covered in the evidence we got yester- 
day for the record? A. I understand so. 


| Activities Against 


| Municipal Plants Denied 
|; Q. As to any effort in any locality 
}in connection with municipal plants, has 
| your association ever engaged in any 
| activity against any plant that was main- 
tained by a municipality other than your 
| territory? A. No, sir. x 
; @. Have you ever instituted any law- 
| sae against them either in your name 
{or in anybody else’s name? A. No, sir. 
Q. Or has the association procured any 


suit? A, No, sir. 
Q. Has it ever engaged in any ac-. 


| 
| 


| 


in a given locality to increase bonds or 
to buy plants or anything of that sort? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. No activity of that sort has been 
, engaged in by the association? A. No, 
sir. 

_Q. And has there been any such ac- 
tivity on the part of the Light and Power 
; Association 2? A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Referring once more to the Dean 

Ruggles meeting; what, if any, results 

have come about following that meet- 

;ing? A. Following that meeting the 
| chairman, Mark Wart, asked the com- 
panies to designate how many college 
men were employed by power companies. 
Now, the reason for that, in my opinion, 
was that they wanted to find out what | 
more the colleges could do to assist the 
companies in turning out technically 
trained men*who might later be em- | 
ployed by power companies. 

Q. Is it not one of the purposes of 
this committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cational Institutions, and of this whole 


tivity against any proposal on a ballot | 


market nearly $600,000,000 of their own! movement that Dean Ruggles is in, or 
funds to replace the funds drawn out.| one of its purposes at least, to create | 
This increased both the loans and de-) contacts which will be good for the| 


A. The Southern California Edison Com- | 
pany. 

Q. Did your association or any of the | 
people in it, to your knowledge, have; 
| another to do with the publication of 
Professor Mayber’s book on “Niagara 
jand Politics,” or “Niagara Falls and 
| Politics”? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did your association distribute that 
book in California? A. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Q. Do you know whether the Light 
and Power Association employs a legis- 
lative agent by the name of Bromley? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether the Light 
and Power Association employs a legis- 
lative agent? A. I do not know. 

Q. Does the Pacific Coast Association? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Has your association made any 
contributions of any kind to the Farm 
Bureau Monthly? A. No, sir. | 

Q. Or the “The Western Irrigation’? | 
A. No sir. 

Q. Has either of the associations that 
I have referred to, or the Bureau, made 
any contributions to the Affiliated Im- 
provement Association of the City and 
County of Los Angeles? A. No. I do 
not know what it is. 

Q. Do you know of any contribution 
that has been made by any power com- 
pany or power companies’ association, or 
by any large holder of utilities secur- 
ities, to any presidential or senatorial 
campaign since 1923? A. No. 
| Q. Has your company, or any of its 
| officers, or anybody in your association, 
made any such contribution to any sen- 
atorial campaign in an adjoining State, 
say Nevada? A. No, sir. 
Organzation Opposed 


To Political Contributions 

‘Q. Would you be in a position to know 
whether such a contribution was made 
by your company or not? A. I only 
know that it is absolutely the policy of 
our company not to make such contribu- 
tions, and it never has done so. 

Q. Has your association organized or 
helped: to promote any excursions on 
which educators and newspaper men 
were invited to visit various. power 
plants in the State? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Healy: Do you circulate’ these 
printed proceedings of your association 
extensively? A. We write a letter to 
each member asking him if he wants a 
copy of the annual proceedings. Many 
do not. If they do request them, we send 
them to them. 

Q. About how many did you send last 
year? A. In 1927 we probably circulated 
a thousand copies. 

Q. Do you send any to people who are 
not members of your association? A. 
No, sir; unless by special request. We 
would accommodate almost anybody if 
they asked for them. 

Q. Do you reprint any of the addresses 
or speeches which appear in here and 
circulate them in pamphlet form? A, I 
think not. I do not recall such a thing. 

Q. There are no proceedings here for 
1925? A. We did not have a convention 
in 1925, Judge, so did not make an offi- 








cial report. That was due to the fact |, 


who holds this key 


controls the record 


One key in the hands of an officer of the bank 
represents absolute control of every savings 
account in the institution which uses National 
Posting Machines. 


All deposits and withdrawals are accumulated 
in locked totals. One key controls the reading 
and resetting of these totals. 


This is just one of the important features of the 
National Posting Machine, which prints three 
records of every deposit and withdrawal, one on 
the ledger card, one in the passbook and one on 
the journal sheet. 


The National Posting Machine 
Product of The National Cash Register Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


posits of the New York City banks and] power companies? A. I do not know 
consequently their reserve requirements, 
compelling them to borrow heavily from 
the Federal reserve bank. 

The possibility of such withdrawals 
and their replacement by bank loans 
makes it prudent to consider these loans 
as a potential charge against the coun- 
try’s basic bank reserves, 


that is so, 

Q. Well, the Ruggles survey, the na- 
tional survey, is not yet completed, is | 
it? A. I can not answer that. 

Q. Has your association made any pay- 
ments of any sort to any other asso- 
ciation in California which has been en- 
gaged in opposing any of the acts I 


tthat the National Association came to 
the Coast with us. We did not want to 
have two conventions, so we did away 
with the P. C, E. A. convention. 

Mr. Healy. I wish to offer the pro- 
ceedings of the association for 1923, be- 
ing No. 4213; for 1924, No, 4214; for 
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Patents 
Three Patents on Production of Gasoline 


From Natural Gas Found to Be Invalid 


> 


Similar Processes 
Cited in Prior Art 


Use of Rectification Column 
Declared to Show No 


Invention. 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORA- 
TION, APPELLANT, V. THE TEXAS CoM- 
PANY, APPELLEE. No. 5346, CIRCUIT 
CouRT OF APPEALS FOR THE FIFTH CIR- 
CUIT. 

All the claims of Patents 1465598, 
1429175 and 1523314, relating to the 
manufacture of natural gasoline fxom 
natural gas, were held to be invalid for 
want of invention and for anticipation. 

The court stated that the processes of 
extracting from the natural gas as much 
as possible of the less volatile constitu- 
ents, one by compression and one by ab- 
sorption, were old in the industry, and 
that the patents in suit relate to the 
stabilization step which follows the ex- 
traction step. ; 

It was found that the use of the recti- 
fying column in lieu of the weathering 
process for reducing the volatility of the 
raw natural gasoline to bring it within 
permissible limits for use was followed 
by a very substantial increase in the 
yield. 

” Patent No. 1465598, however, directed 

generally to the process of rectification 

at any temperature, was held to be too 
broad to be valid, as rectification had 
been used in numerous industries in- 
cluding the benzol, Blau gas, and others, 
and its application to the taming of 
natural gas was uninventive; it being 
stated that the law is well settled that 
it does not show invention to apply an 
old process to a new subject, without the 
exercise of the inventive faculty. Also, 

a prior patent, No. 1415058, contained 

a suggestion of the use of rectification 

for stabilizing natural gas gasoline. 


Product Claims 


Found to Be Void 

The invalidity of Patent 1429175 wa 
based on the ground that the product 
claims of the patent amounted to no 
more than the making of a chemical 
analysis of the product of the process of 
Patent 1465598, in specifying the differ- 
ence in the degree or proportion of the 
constituents. 

Patent 1523314 was held to be invalid 
because the claims covered the necessary 


result of rectifying natural gasoline, and | 
because of the prior art disclosing the | 


process. ' 
John A. Mobley, F. P. Warfield, L. A. 


Watson (Mayer, Warfield & Watson; | 


Andrews, Street, Logue & Mobley, on 
the brief), for appellant. 


Brady Cole, | 


the extraction step, but to the stabili- 
zation step, which follows it. The stabi- 
lization step consists of reducing the 
volatility of the raw natural gasoline 
extracted to bring it within a permis- 
sible limit for use. In the early days 
of the industry the raw gasoline was 
stabilized by a process called in the 
industry “weathering” and consisting 
merely in subjecting the raw material 
!to the atmosphere’ in open tanks, until 
enough of the more volatile constituents 
and evaporated to reduce the volatility 
of the residue to a safe limit. 

This process involved the loss of a 
considerable amount of material, which 
might have been included in the final 
product because the more volatile carried 
off with them substantial quantities of | 
less volatile constituents. In the early | 
days of the industry the raw material | 
was abundant for the demand, and the, 
cost of the weathering process insig- | 
nificant, and the incentive to improve the 
process not great. | 

Another method of stabilization was 
by “blending” the more volatile raw 
gasoline with less volatile naphtha, re- 
ducing the volatility of the mixture to} 
a safe point. For many years “blending” | 
was a profitable operation. In later) 
years because of the increased price of | 
naphtha and the increased cost of its | 
transportation, the practice of blending | 
has diminished. The process of weather- | 
ing involves the making of a separa- | 
tion between more volatile and less vola- 
tile constituents by simple distillation, 
which cannot produce a sharp cut and | 
involves a substantial loss of va:uable | 
constituents. 

As the demand for gasoline increased, | 
there came a tendency to make produc- | 
ing plants more efficient and this caused | 
the use, as a substitute for weathering, 
of the rectifying column. This is a 
more efficient form of distillation ap- | 
paratus than the weathering tank. It | 
makes possible a closer separation be- | 
tween constituents of different volatili- | 
ties than can be accomplished by simple 
evaporation with the weathering tank. 

The greater efficiency of the rectify- 
ing column over the simple still, whe-e 
a close separation is desired, has caused | 
it to take the place of the still in many | 
industries, amo@&g them the natural gaso- | 
line industry. The closer is the separa- | 
tion, the larger becomes the yield. The 
| substitution of the rectifying column for 
the weathering tank in the natural gaso- 
line industry was followed by a very 
| substantial increase in the yield. 

The process described by the DeBrey 
specification and covered by the claims 
sued on is no more than the rectification 
of mixtures of hydrocarbons and par- 
ticularly of natural gasoline under the 
third claim. The method to be employed 
is the ordinary rectification column, as 
known and used in other industries. No! 





| 


R. J. Dearborn, Merrell E. Clark (Fred. | M€W Process of rectification is described 


erick F. Fish; Daniel Stryker; Baker, | °° 


Botts, Parker & Garwood, on the brief), 
for appellee. 

Before Walker and Bryan, Circuit 
Judges, and Grubb, District Judge. The 
full text of the opinion of the court, de- 
livered by Judge Grubb, follows: 

‘This is an appeal from a decree of the 
District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of Texas, dismiss- 
ing the bill of complaint of the appellant 
(plaintiff) sgainst appellee (defendant) 
for the alleged infringe.nent of patents 
numbered respectively, 1465598, issued to 
DeBrey, 1429175 issued to Thompson and 
1525314 also issued to Thompson. Title 
to all three patents was vested in plain- 
tiff at the time of the filing of the bill 
of complaint, and of the infringement. 

Infringement is alleged of claims 1, 3, 
4,9 and 10 of the DeBrey, and claims 2 
and 3 of the first Thompson, which are 
process claims, and of claims 7, 8 and 9 


of the first Thompson, and™1, 2, 3, 4, 5! 


and 6 of the second Thompson, which 
were product claims. 

The infringement is based on the use 
of a rectification column by the defend- 
ant at its Burkburnett plant for reduc- 
ing raw natural gasoline to a proper va- 
por tension to make it a marketable 
product. The defendant concedes in- 


claimed ir the patent. 
| Ordinary Processes 


| Of Rectification Used 


The Claim of DeBrey that his rectifi- 
cation was to be carried on at a “suit- 
ably low temperature” merely means a 
temperature such as will produce the de- 
sired and predetermined result. So a 
“‘superatmospheric pressure not exceed- 
ing 20 armospheres” adds nothing to the 
ordinary process. We construe DeBrey’s 
patent to cover rectification at any tem- 
perature, and at any pressure, and so|} 
to cover rectification generally. 

No drawing of the rectification column 
to be employed accompanied the origi- 
nal application of DeBrey. The exam- 
iner called for one and DeBrey’s attor- | 
neys replying asked that the require- 
ments of a drawing be waived, stating | 
“that any rectification spparatus capable 
of operating under pressure is suitable.” 
This clearly indicates that no stress was 
placed on any new rectification appara- | 
tus by the applicant. 

The novelty in the DeBrey disclosure, 
if any, was in the suggestion that recti- 
fication, as theretofore in use, in numer- 
ous industries including the Benzol, Blau | 
gas and others, be applied to the taming | 
of natural gas gasoline in substitution 





fringement of all the process claims of 
the patents sued on and all, except two, 
of the product claims, infringement of 
which is denied. 


Invalidity of Patents 
Is Alleged in Defense 


The defense against the claim of all 
three patents is invalidity for want of 
invention and anticipation. The District 
Court adjudecd all of the claims of all 
the patents invalid for want of invention 
and for anticipation in a thorough and 
well considered opinion, with which we 
agree, and which we adopt, and which 
renders unnecessary a very extended re- 
ae of the law and facts of the case 

y us. 


The opinion of the District Judge is | 


reported in 21 F, (2) 199. The patents 
in suit have also been adjudged invalid 
by the District Court of Delaware in tbe 
case of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation v. Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, reported in 28 F. (2) 218. 

he material in connection with which 
the claimed inventions of the patents in 
suit have their most important use is 
natural gas gasoline, also known as 
natural gasoline. Natural gas is ob- 
tained from gas and from oil wells. It 
is a mixture of a number of hydrocar- 


bons, which differ froia each other in} 


boiling points, Natural gas contains 
hydrocarbons, which, when isolated, are 
so “olatile as to be gassous at normal 
Pressures and temperatures, and also 
hydrocarbons which are less volatile and, 
When isolated, are normally liquid, but 
carried with gaseous ones in natural gas. 


Stabilization Process 
Is Covered by Claims 


Natural gasoline is a liquid mixture | 


of the less volatile hydrocarbons, sepa- 
rated form the natural gas. Exces- 
sively volatile natural gasoline is dan- 
gerous to handle or transport. Its trans- 
portation is regulated, and the measure 
of volatility prescribed by such regula- 
tions is its “vapor tension,” which is 
determined by physicai tests. 

In the manufacture of natural gasoline 
from natural gas the first step consists 
of extracting from the natural gas as 
much as possible of the less volatile 
constituents; the processes of extrac- 
tion leave with the raw gasoline ex- 
tracted too much highly volatile con- 
stituents, which makes the mixture too 
volatile for shipment or use. Two proc- 
esses of extraction, one by compression 
and one by absorption, were old in the 
industry. 

The patents in suit do not relate to 


v4 


Baia 


for weathering and blending. This would | 
apply only to claim 3 which is the only 
claim limited to natural gas gasoline. | 

The law that it does not show inven-| 
tion to apply an old process to'a new 
subject is well settled. In Brown v./} 
Piper, 91 U. S. 37, the Supreme Court | 
said, in rejecting a patent for want of 


| invention: 


“Te answer Is, that this was simply 
the application by the patentee of an} 
old process to a new subject, without any | 
exercise of the inventive faculty, and 
without “ie development of any idea 
which can be deemed new or original in 
the sense of the patent law. The thing 
was within the circle of what was well 
known before, and belonged to the pub- 
lic. No one could lawfully appropriate 
it to himself, and exclude others from 
using it in any usual way for any pur- 
poses to which it may be desired to 
apply it.” 


All of Claims Found 
To Be Anticipated 


The plaintiff seeks to do the inhibited 
thing. It seeks to appropriate to itself 
the old rectification process, and ex- 
clude others from its use in the old and 
usual way, as applied to the natural 
|gas gasoline industry. This it could 
not do even if DeBrey had been the first 
to suggest the use of the rectification 
column in the natural gas gasoline in- 
dustry. We think Schili & Woidick, in 
the application to their patent (No. 
1415058), anticipated DeBrey in the sug- 
gestion of the use of rectification for 
stabilizing natural gas gasoline, and also 
in describing a suitable rectification ap- 
paratus for accomplishing that result. 

We think all the claims of the DeBrey 
patent (except claim 3), all of which 
cover the rectification of hydrocarbons 
generally, are anticipated by many pat- 
ents covering rectification, and that 
claim 3 is anticipated by the disclosure 
of Schill & Woidich; that DeBrey’s 
specifications and claims, covering no 
new process of rectification, but merely 
applying old processes to the natural 
gas gasoline art, contain no invention; 
and that all the claims of DeBrey are 





and for anticipation. 
What has been said of the DeBrey pat- 
ent applies equally to the process claims 


175). The application of DeBrey was 
filed in the Patent Office three years 
| before the application of Thompson for 
| his first patent. 


9 


~ 





and 3 of the first Thompson patent, 
which are the process claims, must con- 


; the propane 


| Products v. Headley, 10 F. (2) 673, the 


| old, otherwise than in degree; to support 


| the several ingredients which is in corre- 


| that of DeBrey. 


therefore invalid for want of invention | 


of the first Thompson patent (No. 1429- | 


To be sustained, claims | 
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Gasoline 


Dismissal Sustained 
Of Inf ringement Suit 


Product Claims Declared to Be 
No More Than Chemical 
Analysis. 


tain something different from the proc- 
ess disclosed by DeBrey. : 

On the contrary, the specification of 
the first Thompson patent, as relates to 
the process claims, describes only the 
ordinaty. rectification of natural gasoline 
by, old and customary methods of recti- | 
fication. His apparatus is of the con-!| 
ventional type, and is operated in the} 
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Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
‘ 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


BANKRUPTCY: Discharge: Revoking Discharge: Grounds.—The juris- 

diction of a District Court of the United States, sitting in bankruptcy, 
to set aside a discharge of a bankrupt, is not limited by Section 15 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, but it may proceed under its general equity powers to va- 
cate an order granting a discharge where equitable grounds other than 
fraud are shown in an application seasonably made.—Rash, Bankrupt, v. 
Metzger. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit)—Yearly Index 
Page 208, Col. 4 (Volume IV). March 27, 1929. 


NTERNAL REVENUE: Taxes on Specific Articles: Distilled Spirits:: 

Criminal Prosecutions: Concealment—Where the defendant was con- 
victed of concealing distilled spirits in violation of Section 3296 Revised 
Statutes (U. S. C, Tit. 26, Sec. 404) and on appeal assigns error on the 
ground that, after distilled spirits on which the tax had not been paid had 
once been removed from a distillery, a person concealing the spirits could 





ordinary way a rectification column 
would be operated for reducing the vapor | 
tension of a mixture. His process claims | 
are invalid, not alone for the reasons | 
that make DeBrey’s claims invalid; but, | 
in addition, because they are anticipated | 
by DeBrey’s disclosure. 

The product claims of the first Thomp- | 
son patent (Nos. 7, 8 and 9) must de- 
scribe a substantially different product 
from that obtained by the rectification in 
the ordinary way of natural gasoline 
to be valid. The validity of the claims 
is based on the presence of an increased | 
amount of butane, and a decreased | 
amount of propane, and the discovery 
that butane could be left in the liquid 
mixture in greater quantities, if propane | 
was more thoroughly eliminated from it. | 

If the product of the Thompson claims 
is the product of rectification of natural | 
gasoline in the ordinary way, then it} 
would not be patentable. The owner} 
of a patented process could not be de-} 
prived of the use of his process by a} 
later patent acquired by another on the} 
product of the process. The product of 
DeBrey’s pe tented process could not be 
appropriated by Thompson, if both are! 
the result of the same process. 


Is Not Patentable 


If what Thompson accomplished by his} 

product claims, amounted to no more that | 
the making of a chemical analysis of the)! 
product of the DeBrey process, and an 
xpression of the result, it clearly was | 
not the disclosure of a substantially dif- | 
ferent product from DeBrey. The dis- | 
covery by analysis that a reduction in | 
content of the mixture) 
would enable the butane content to be} 
materially increased, and with it an in- 
crease in the yield of the resulting gaso- | 
line, would not involve invention. This | 
would amount only to a difference in| 
the degree or proportion of the con- 
stituents. 

It is settled law that a mere difference | 
in proportion of the constituents is not 
patentable. In the case of Bituminous 


| 
Difference in Proportions | 
| 


court said: 
“The new product must differ from the 


a patent the new characteristics of the 
patent must be other than, or not con- 
fined to, the mere augmentation or dim- 
inution of the known characteristics of 


lation with the increased or diminished 
amount of the respective ingredients en: 
tering into the composition.” 

What Thompson did was confined to 
a determination by chemical analysis of 


| that the bankrupt was discharged by the ing as a fact that notices of the applica- 


not be guilty under this section of the statutes, unless he was a party to the 
first removal from the distillery or knew of that removal, held: Conviction 
affirmed, since the purpose of Section 3296 is to penalize any willful con- 
cealment of distilled spirits so removed from a distillery whether or not 
the person making such removal or concealment knew of the original 
removal from the distillery.—Day v. United States. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 208, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 
March 27, 1929. 


ROHIBITION: Search and Seizure: Evidence Illegally Obtained: When 
Objection Must be Entered.—Where, at the trial of the defendant, 
charged with a violation of the National Prohibition Act, certain police offi- 
cers testified without objection as to a search of defendant’s premises, but 
at the close of all the testimony in the case of a motion was made to exclude 
the testimony of the police officers on the ground that the search was illegally 
made, held: Since the defendant knew of the alleged unlawful seizure, and 
hed the opportunity to present the question in advance of the trial, an ob- 
jection to the use of the articles seized, or to testimony relating to the 
search and seizure, upon the grounds of a violation of the Fourth Amend- 
ment, is too late, if it is made after the testimony has begun.—Day v. United 
States —(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit).—Yearly Index 
Page 208, Col. 6 (Volume IV). March 27, 1929. _ 


ATENTS: Validity: Difference in Proportion of Constituents: Manu- 
facture of Natural Gasoline from Natural Gas.—Where the claims of 
Patent 1429175 were product claims and depended for validity on an in- 
creased amount of butane and a decreased amount of propane, and the 


| 


discovery that butane could be left in the liquid mixture in greater quanti- |] | th 


ties, if propane was more thoroughly eliminated from it, held: Claims | 
invalid, the law being well settled that a mere difference in proportion of 
the constituents of a product is not patentable—Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 
cals Corporation v. The Texas Company. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
pig Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 208, Col. 1 (Volume IV). March 26, 


ATENTS: Validity: Claims Broader Than Invention: Taming of Natural 
Gas Gasoline.—All claims of Patents 1465598 and 1523314, for the tam- 





ing of natural gas, reducing the volatility of raw natural gasoline to bring 
it within permissible limits for use, by the use of the rectifying column 
in lieu of the weathering process previously used, held: Invalid as being 
for nothing more than the application of an old process to a new subject, 
without exercise of invention or production of new result.—Carbide & Car- 
bon Chemicals Corporation v. The Texas Company. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 208, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
March 27, 1929. 


Authority of Court to Revoke Discharge 
Of Bankrupt in Absence of Fraud Is Upheld 


Equitable Grounds for Action Found in Lack of Notice to 
Many of Creditors. 


HyMAN RASH, BANKRUPT, V. PHIuiP A.!vision of the Act that all creditors shall 
METZGER, No. 3947. CircuiT CourT OF ‘have “thirty days notice of all applica- | 
APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT. ‘tions for the discharge of bankrupts,” | 
The Circuit Court of Appeals explains Section 58a, and from the Court’s find- 


District Court and the appellee, a credi-'tion were not properly addressed and 
tor and his trustee in bankruptcy, peti-!that, in consequence, a large portion of 
tioned the court to revoke the discharge the creditors, both in number and in 





the characteristics of the product result- | 
ing from the ordinary rectification of | 
natural gasoline, and by reducing the} 
propane content and therby increasing | 


| the amount of butane possible, also in- | 


creasing largely the yield. At most it/ 


was a change in degree of constituents | 


and not in identity from prior products. | 
There was still present some prppane, | 


and only more butane. As Thompson dif- | 


| fered from DeBrey only in following his | 


rectification process by an analysis of! 
the product obtained by it, which failed | 
to disclose a different product, DeBrey | 
anticipated Thompson in the resulting | 
product. 

The claims of Thompson’s second pat- 


ent (No. 1523314) aye all product claims, | 
and in order not to be barred by Thomp- | 


son’s first patent must distinguish over 
what is disclosed in the first Thompson 
patent as much as if the author were a 
stranger. They also were made invalid 
by the disclosure of Schill & Woidich and 
; As in the case of the 
claims of his first patent, they are in- 
valid because they cover the necessary 
result of rectifying natural gasoline. As 
in the case of the product claims of the 
| first patent, there is nothing disclosed 
| but a difference of degree between the 
| constituents and all prior products. No 
new product is created. There is an in- 
| crease of butane, and a decrease of pro- 
| pane, but Thompson’s product, as well 
las the prior products, contained some 
| of each. 


| The emmercial success of the rectifica- | 


| tion column, when applied to the natural 
| gasoline industry, is only to be considered 
| when the question of validity is a doubt- 
| ful one. It may also be accounted for by 
| the recent wonderful increase in the use 
| of and demand for gasoline, making the 
use of more expensive equipment in its 
preparation profitable. 

Our conclusion is that for the reasons 
indicated the decree of the District Court 
was correct, and is affirmed. 

March 6, 1929. 
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Treaty to Renounce War 


Ratified by 12 Nations 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| Czechoslovakia, Italy, Germany, Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
|land, India, South Africa, Irish Free 
State, Poland. ; 

Perfected adherence deposited in the 
Department: Afghanistan, Albania, Aus- 
tria, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Egypt, 
| Ethiopia, Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, Liberia, Norway, Panama, 
Rumania, Russia, Siam, Spain, 

Adherences perfected except for for- 
mal deposit: Haiti, Lithuania, Para- 
guay, Portugal, Turkey. 

Adherences approved by legislative 
body: Awaiting ratification by head of 
State: China, Estonia, Greece, Hon- 
duras, Denmark, Latvia, Netherlands. 

Countries signifying their intention to 
adhere: Bolivia, Bulgaria, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Chile, Ecuador, El] Salvador, 
Finland, Guatemala, Hungary, Iceland, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, Nicaragua, Persia, 
| Peru, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, 

Countries not having yet signed their 
intention; Argentina, Brazil, 
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}on the ground that it was obtained with- ‘amount, did not receive them. 


| Circuit Judges. 





out notice to many creditors. | 
_In overruling the appellant’s conten-j Nevertheless, the appellant insists that 
tion that under Section 15 of the Bank-|the jurisdiction of a District Court, sit- | 
ruptcy Act, the District Court can only ‘ ting in bankruptcy, to set aside a dis- 
revoke a discharge for fraud, the court |charge is special and is limited by the 
holds that a District Court, sitting in| Act to the one instance of fraud, relying | 
bankruptcy, may, under its general equity jfor authority upon text to that effect in 
powers, vacate an order granting a dis- | Collier on Bankruptcy, 13th Edition 680, | 
charge where equitabl® grounds other! nq 7 Corpus Juris 395, though ignoring | 
than fraud are shown in an application '+o¢ to the contrary a Collier 578, 579, 
seasonably made. ae aol land 7 Corpus Juris 394, the former being | 
Judge Woolley Writes Opinion. ;supported by In re Aasand, 6 A. B. R. 
On appeal from the District Court for!(N. S.) 706, and in a measure by In re | 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.,Cuthbertson, 202 Fed. 266, yet in the! 
For the appellant: B. A. Illoway, Harry |same : 
Felix and Harry Fischer. For the ap-;way supported by In re Bunberg, 121 
pellee: Sidney E. Smith, Louis E. Levin-; Fed. 942. 
{thal and Levinthatl, Schofield & Kraus.: 
Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, | dy 


Order Improperly Entered. 


| 
| 
(ary decisions under Section 13 of the| 
ie, ct conferring jurisdiction upon a judge | 
|_ The full text of the opinion of Judge !to set aside a composition when procured | 
Woolley follows: by | 


| 5 fraud as analogous to his jurisdic- | 
| Rash had been adjudged a bankrupt. tion to set aside rs dhacionms.” 


|His schedules showed unsecured claims Rudnick, 93 Fed. 787 
famounting to $468,526.63 and assetsi F oe is I 'R ; 
|which later were sold for $169.75. In! aca Pisces oBy . ejected. . 
| due course he applied for a discharge, and! n construing @ specific provision of a| 


| assigned because of the overruling of 
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Prohibition 
Motion for Exclusion of Testimony 


Already Presented Is H eld to Be Too Late ¥ 


Conviction Is Sustained Despite Claim That Evidence 
Was Based on Illegal Search. 


WILLIAM (BILL) Day, APPELLANT, V. 
UNITED States. No. 8198. CIRCUIT 
CouRT OF APPEALS FOR THE NINTH 
CIRcuIT. 


The Circuit Court of Appeals stated that 
the appellant was charged with viola- 
tion of the National Prohibition Act and 


that he made no objection at the trial 


to the testimony of police officers as to a 
search of his premises, until the testi- 
mony had all been taken, when he moved 
the court to exclude this testimony on 
the ground that the search was illegally 


| made. 
Appellant was also charged with con : 


cealing distilled spirits in violation of 
Section 2296 Revised Statutes (U. S. C. 
Tit. 26, Sec. 404), the Circuit Court ex- 
plained, and he assigned error on the 
ground that after distilled spirits, on 
which the tax had not been paid, had 
once been removed from a distillery, a 


person concealing the spirits could not be! 
| guilty under this section of the statutes, 
| unless he was a party to the first removal 


from the distillery or knew of that re- 
moval. 


trial, an objection to the use cf the arti-: 


cles seized, or to testimony relating to the | 


search and seizure, upon the grounds of 


a violation of the Fourth Amendment, is! 


too late, if it is made after the testimony ' 


has begun. | 
The purpose of Section 3296 of the Re-: 


| vised Statutes is to penalize any wilful, 
| concealment of distilled spirits so removed | 


from a distillery, the court held, whether | 
or not the person making such removal} 
or concealment knew of the original re- 
moval from the distillery. 

On appeal from the District Court for | 
the Western District of Arkansas. : 

Pratt P. Bacon for the appellant; W. N. | 
Ivie (S. S. Langley with him on the brief) : 
for the appellee. 

Before Van Valkenburg and _ Booth, } 
Circuit Judges, and Munger, District} 
Judge. | 

The full text of the opinion of t he 
court, delivered by Judge Munger, and of 
the concurring opinion of Judge Van 
Valkenburg, follows: ! 

Appellant was convicted of carrying | 


;on the business of a wholesale liquor! 


dealer, and of carrying on the business, 


| of a retail liquor dealer, in violation ¢f | 
| Section 3242 of the Revised Statutes (26! 
| U. S. Code Sec. 193), and of concealing | 


and aiding in concealing distilled spirits, | 
in violation of Section 32$6 of the Re-! 


| vised Statutes (26 U. S. Code, Sec. 404). | 
Circumstances. of Search 


And Seizure of Evidence 


At the trial testimony was given by! 
two deputy sheriffs to the effect that: 
they had a search warrant issued from | 
a state court and under it they had made ; 
a search of a _ smokehouse, situated | 
about 15 feet from the appellant’s resi- 


|dence upon a farm, and had found a 


quantity of whiskey. At the time of. 
this search. three United States prohibi- | 
tion agents were at the farm. ; 

The appellant contends that the evi- | 
dence shows that the prohibition agents | 
were co-operating with the deputy| 
sheriffs and participated in the search, 
and that the search and seizure was an | 
unreasonable one and was in violation! 
of the Fourth Amendment to the Urited j 
States Constitution. The United States 
contends that the prohibition agents! 
were present at the time making an ar- 
rest of the defendant under a warrant, | 
and that they did not cooperate with the 
Geputy sheriffs in the search or seizure. | 
_The indictment was returned abouti 
six months after the search was made, | 
and the appellant pleaded not guilty! 
thereto about four months before the 
trial. \ 

The defendant knew of the search and i 
seizure at the time that they occurred. | 
There was no application before the 


sult of the search. 
The deputy sheriffs testified without | 


ground of a violation of the Fourth, 
Amendment; but at the close of all the' 
testimony in the case a motion was) 


made to exclude this testimony from the | 


search was illegally made, and error is | 


this motion. 


puntil'the liquor had been o 


In affirming the judgment of convic- | admitted and then for the 


| tion, the Appellate Court held that since 
the defendant knew of the alleged unlaw- 
|ful seizure and had the opportunity to’ W ieee 
present the question in® advance of the} tion of the jury. 


lure and probable cause 
‘withdrawing the liquor 


j 237; 


1 979 


notice of the manner in which witnesses 
have possessed themselves of papers or 
; other articles of personal property, 
which are material and properly offered 
in evidence, because the court will -— 
m trying a criminal cause permit a col- 
! lateral issue to be raised as to the source 
i of competent evidence. j 

"U6 Selous it would be to halt in the 
orderly progress of a cause and con- 
sider incidentally a question which has 
happened to cross the path of such liti- 
gation and which is wholly independent 
of it. i 
“In other words, in order to raise the 
uestion of illegal seizure, and an ab- 
sence of probable cause in that seizure, 
the defendants should have moved to 
have the whiskey and other liquor re- 
turned to them as their property an 
as not subject to seizure or use as evl- 
dence. To preserve their rights under @ 
the Fourth Amendment, they must at 
least have seasonably objected to the 
production of the liquor in court. | 

“This they did not do, but waited 
q ffered and 
first time 
raised the question of iegality of seiz- 
as a ground for 
from considera- 
This was too late.” 


Timeliness of Objection 


To Legality of Evidence 
In applying this principle, it has been 
ld that a petition for the return of 
fully seized (Amos v. 
United States, 255 U. S. 313, 314, 316), 
or a motion to suppress the evidence re- 
sulting from such seizure (Samson v. 
United States, 26 Fed. (2d) 769, 770) is 
made in time if it is made immediately 


}4 


he 
property unlaw 


lafter the jury are sworn; but. the rule 
| has been settled by many decisions that, 


where the defendant knows of the unlaw- 
ful seizure, and has had the opportunity 
to present the question in advance of the 
trial, an objection to the use of the 
articles seized, or to testimony relating 
to the search and seizure, upon the 
grounds of a violation of the Fourth 
Amendment, is too late if it is made 
after the testimony has begun. Adams 
v. New York, 192 U. S. 585, 594; Win- 
kle v. United States, 291, Fed. 493, 496; 
Harkline v. United States, 4 Fed. (2d) 
526, 527; Rossini v. United States, 6 Fed. 
2d) 350. 352, 353; Rosenberg v. United 
States. 15 Fed. (2d) 179, 180; MacDaniel 
v. United States, 294 Fed. 769, 773; 
Nunes v. United States, 23 Fed. (2d) 
905, 906; Samson v. United States, 26 
Fed. (2d) 769, 770; Souza v. United 
States, 5 Fed. (2d) 9. 10; Armstrong Vv. 
United States, 16 Fed. (2d) 62, 64; 
Tucker v. United States, 299 Fed. 235, 
Landwirth v. United States, 299 
Fed. 281, 282; Wiggins v. United States, 
272 Fed. 41, 44. 

As the objection in this case was not 
made until the testimony had all been 
given, there was no error in overrul- 
ing it. m4 

The Court. gave a proper definition of 
a wholesale liquor dealer in the language 
of the Statute (Sec. 3244 Revised Stat- 
utes, 26 U. S. Code, Sec. 205) and in- 
structed the jury on the subject of 
carrying on the business as charged in 
the first and second counts. The evi- 
dence in support of these counts is con- 
ceded to be sufficient if the deputy 
sheriffs’ evidence, to which reference has 
been made, is considered; but error 1s 
assigned because of the refusal of a 
tendered instruction requiring the jury 
to find that the defendant had the ability 
and willingness to make sales of liquor 
in quantities exceeding five gallons, 
whenever appropriate conditions might 
arise, before they could find him guilty 
of being a wholesale liquor dealer. 

There was no error in the refusal, be- 
cause the Court instructed the jury as 
to all the essential elements of the of- 
fense charged in the indictment. The 
jury were told that, in order to convict 
the defendant under this count, they 
must find that that he was engaged in 
the business of a wholesale liquor dealer, 


case there is a dictum the other | trial to suppress testimony as to the re-j making it one of his businesses, so that 


he was engaged in that particular line 
of occupation, holding himself out as 


The appellant further relies upon sun-| any objection being made upon the, willing and able to sell under the cir- 


cumstances shown in the evidence. 

This portion of the instructions fully 
covered the request made, and was at 
least as favorable to the defendant as 


In re/| consideration of the jury, because thei was the particular instruction requested. 


Offense of Concealing 
Distilled Spirits 


on formal proof of notice to creditors it 


statute we are not inclined to construc- | 


itions by analogy to unrelated though 
similarly phrased provisions. We prefer | 
to adhere to the provision in queston| 


ionad the Gan eos a i jand construe its words in the light of | 
ourt to revoke the discharge the law under which they were written. | 


hn sspeeens that it was obtained, The law, which is almost universal, is | 
° s * aw, 5 £ sal, 1S} 
rough fraud and without notice to many that courts of equity have for a limited 


creditors. ti full trol ov heir ow i 

At the hearing it was shown that the > eee tae. fe ee ee 
addresses y 6 ‘editors , justi it. 
a of only 6 of the 81 creditors | furtherance of justice, correct it. To! 


|listed in the schedules were given with | hold that this eer i 
: : s general, and indeed essen- 

street numbers — the addresses of the tia) power of the District Court admin- 
onaee Raine sorely by names of cities, istering bankruptcy on principles of 
it Sar sncbed that loli ices ang ‘equity. was withdrawn by the Congress | 
trustee, nor his attorneys had received (When it, aires 7 ~ Court eos 
notice of the application, and that 18 coe eee oe ov eos 
listed creditors, with claims aggregating | Which w think, i tae 2 t ry tiyeed 
$145,706,03, had not received notice. Ace a We Chink, 5 NOt supperted by the 
Discharge Was Revoked. Such an inference, if sustained, would 
| _The District Court revoked the order of force a finding that the Congress in- 
discharge on a finding that there was no ‘tended that the District Court, when “it | 
fraud, but a lack of notice to creditors ‘had done a wrong through palitatna mis- 
arising from the failure of a clerk of the information or inadvertence, ‘should not 
attorney for the bankrupt (who, in ac-|correct it, and that the inequities or in- 
comlance with local practice, sent out | justice that follow in its train should 
the notices) to post them with adequate ‘continue 
addresses, which were available from Subscribing to the reasoning and rely- 
other papers in the case as provided in! ing upon the authorities In re Goldenberg 
Section 58a of the Bankruptcy Act, such'& Halbert, 286 Fed. 292, we hold that 
2s filed claims, a finding distinguished 'the District Court, sitting in bankruptcy, 
from that In re Walsh, 213 Fed. 644. ‘may under its general equity powers va- 

From the order revoking the discharge | cate an order granting a discharge where 
the bankrupt has appealed, averring that!equitable grounds other than fraud are 
the District Court was without power, in! shown in an application seasonably made. 
the absence of fraud, to revoke the dis-' The order of the District Court is af. 
charge, | firmed. 
_ This raises the question whether the! February, 1929. 
jurisdiction of a District Court in such! - 
a matter is exclusively that conferred, 
by Section 15 of the National Bankruptcy 
| Act and is restricted to cases where the | 
discharge has been obtained through! 
ifraud, 30 Stat. 550; U. S. Code, Title| 
11, Section 33; or, stated differently, 
whether a District Court, within the 
general powers which all courts have 
over their own judgments, has jurisdic- 
tion to vacate an order of discharge on 
a valid showing, other than fraud, sea- 
sonably made, 

That the order of discharge was im- 


| was granted. i 
Metzger, a creditor of Rash and his 
trustee in bankruptcy, promptly peti- 
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| 


| 


Properly entered is evident from the pro- 


In the case of Segurola v. United| The offense charged against the de- 
States, 275 U. S. 106, 111, the rule ap-j; fendant in the fourth count of the indict- 
plicable to objections of this nature was i ment, of concealing distilled spirits, arose 
stated as follows: : under the provisions of Section 3296 Re- 

“Moreover, the principle laid down by | vised Statutes (26 U. S. Code, Sec. 404) 
this Court in Adams v. New York, 192} which reads as follows: 

. S. 585, and recognized as proper in “Whenever any person removes, or 
Weeks v. United States, 232 U. S. 383,' aids or abets in the removal of any dis- 
395, and in Marron v. United States,/ tilled spirits on which the tax has not 
post, p. 192, applies to render unavail-} been paid, to a place other than the 
ing, under the circumstances of this! distillery warehouse provided by law, or 
case, the objection to the use of thej conceals or aids in the concealment of 
iquor as evidence based on the Fourth; any spirits so removed, or removes, or 
Amendment. This principle is that, on: tau or abets in the removal of any 
cept where there has been no oppor-! distilled spirits from any distillery ware- 
‘house, or other warehouse for distilled 


tunity to present the matter in advance : 
of trial, Gouled v. United States, 255 U.| spirits authorized by law, in any manner 
other than is provided by law, or con- 


S. 298, 305; Amos v. United States, 255 
U. S, 313, 316; Agnello v. United States,! ceals or aids in the concealment of any 
Column 7.) 


269 U. S. 20, 34, a court, when engaged , 
in trying a criminal case, will not takei [Continued on Page 10, 
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Competition Among Underwriters Leads 


To Lower Rates 


for Aviation Insurance 


# Experience and Safety Habits of Operators and Pilots 


Are Among Factors Considered by Companies. 


_ [Continwed from Page 1.] 


advantage of temporary handicaps. 


Business interruption insurance is avail-; 


able for other industrial enterprises. 
The fact that aircraft operators gen- 
erally can not insure against business 
interruptions makes fire prevention ac- 
tivities of primary importance, even 
though full fire insurance is carried. 

Fire under all circumstances should 
usually be insured against. This in- 
cludes the flying and taxiing hazard as 
well as the “tn hangar” hazard. The 
ordinary non-aireraft fire insurance 
company will not issue such a broad cov- 
erage, so the small operator insured lo- 
cally will do well to examine his policy 
on this point and learn the exact nature 
of his protection. 


Fire following crash may be excluded | 


from the policy by specific clauses or by 
interpretation. If the operator believes 
that he should insure against this haz- 
gi he should have some written evi- 


jence that his “fire under all circum-) 


tances” coverage includes it. It is 
much better to be fully informed and 
even over-careful at the time insurance 
is negotiated than to have to count on 


the generosity or “broadmindedness” of | 


the underwriter after a loss. ; 

If crash insurance is taken along with 
“fire-under-all-circumstances” insurance 
there will be no question as to recovery 
on a crash fire loss. This is the ‘situa- 
tion the underwriters prefer. — 

An interesting claim has just been 
settled involving the above question. A 
plane made a forced landing which re- 
sulted in a broken propeller and wing 
tip. The pilot walked some distance to 


Jassume the same percentage of every | 


loss. Deductibles apply to the value of 
the plane and are used mainly to elimi- 


nate the expense and trouble of ad-| 


jjusting the many petty losses that 
| Bermetly occur. 

! If a policy calls for 20 per cent self- 
insurance it means that an operator suf- 
tering a $5,000 loss would have to assume 
$1,000 of this amount. If the policy also 
contained a $1,000 deductible the opera- 
itor would have to assume this deductible 
first and 20 per cent of the remaining 
| 94000 of the loss in addition. 


are most particular about the ability of 
|the pilot and the type of equipment 
jused whenever crash insurance is re- 
quested. Up to the present time it has 
been impossible to get quotations on this 


unusual activity and development ex- 
pected during the coming summer is 
intensifying the demand for crash cov- 
|erage on students’ solo flights and there 
fare definite 


; sound operations. 


Hazard Is Small 
‘In Theft Insurance 


| Theft, robbery or pilferage is at pres- 
ent written at the low rate of one-fourth 
‘of 1 per cent in most instances. It is 
admitted that the hazard is small, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that the under- 
‘writer denies liability for the first $25 
‘of any loss or damage of navigational 
instruments. 

The instances of stolen planes have 








| 
As can be imagined the underwriters | 


|cover for student instruction work. The | 


indications that this will | 
soon be available for the thoroughly | 


phone concerning the disposition of mail|been few and will probably continue to 
sacks, On looking back he discovered; be for some time to come. The main 
that his plane was in flames. The under-| value of this type of insurance will proba- 
writers on a “fire on the ground only’! bly be as, in automobile theft insurance, 
coverage paid for the value of the plane the promise of indemnity for damage 


api a crash results in $1,050 damage, 


less usual depreciation and damage to/done by thieves. 
ropeller and wing tip. This was done, 
owever, because there was no way of 
proving an absolute connection between 
the crash and the fire. 


Fire Rates Based 
On Hangar Equipment 


Fire insurance rates are supposedly 
based on the “contents rate’ of the 
hangar in which the plane is usually 
kept. These rates are promulgated by 
the local fire rating bureau and. there- 
fore they vary widely on identical 
hangars with practically the same ex- 
posure. It is generally true. however, 


that the more favorably the local insur-| 


ance inspectors look upon an operator’s 
hangar equipment the lower will be .the 
fire rate on the planes operated. This is 
true down to a certain minimum, One 
underwriter has gone on record that no 
plane (metal or fabric) should be insured 
against fire under ail circumstances 
a rate Jower than 3 per cent of the value 
of the plane. Some operators enjoy 
rates nearer 2 per cent than 3 per cent 
while others are fortunate if they get 
coverage at 4 per cent. The rate for 
“Gre under all circumstances” is usually 
one-half to one per cent higher than the 
rate on the same risk for fire on the 
round only. : : 
. Traneporvation hazards are included in 
@ihe fire coverage. This means that if 
the airplane is transported by land or 
water conveyance all damages are paid 
that result from standing, sinking, burn- 
ing, collision or derailment of that con- 


Torando and windstorm insurance is 
particularly important in some parts of 
the country. For this reason the under- 
writers usualy refuse to cover it alone. 
In fact, some large otherwise lucrative 
risks have been refused by underwriters 
because they felt that the windstorm part 
of the total coverage involved too great 
a hazard. . 

There have been numerous windstorm 
losses on planes in parts of the country 
generally not considered hazardous in 
this respect. The underwriter is pro- 
tected by sufficient spread of risk. The 
operator is speculating if he does not in- 
sure. 

The rate varies from one-fourth of 1 
per cent to 1 per cent of the yalue of the 
aircraft, according to the’ location of the 
operations and to the nature of the 
hangars used. The volume of the busi- 
ness submitted often helps determine 
this rate as well as the rates for many 
of the other coverages. 


Damage Are High 

Accidental damage, or what is com- 
Wnonly known as the “erash” hazard, is 
probably the hazard that is of most 
interest from many angles. Weakly 
financed and poorly managed operations 
are most anxious for crash insurance 
until the rates are disclosed. Under- 
writers are far from keen about insur- 
ing the average risk against crash at 
rates that are at all acceptable to the 
operators. 

Until the recent competition developed 
among the underwriters crash rates 
ranged about 15 per cent. Some opera- 
tions now enjoy a 7 per cent rate. This 
change is not due entirely to competition, 
however. As all operators know, condi- 
tions in the industry have changed 
markedly during the past year. Com- 
parative stabilization has resulted in 
greater emphasis on safety, A typical 
illustration of this is the increase in base 
pay and reduction in flying pay granted 
by certain operators. This résults in 
better underwriting conditions than 
were present when the payroll incentive 
of some operators cowiiney sent men 
into the air when they should have en- 
trained the mail. 

A feature that makes rate comparison 
difficult in this type of insurance is the 
use of deductibles and self-insurance fea- 
tures. Before drawing final conclusions 
operators should fully understand these 
and their presence or absence in the 
policy on which quotations are based, 

A common deductible is 10 per cent. 
This means that 10 per cent of the in- 
sured value of the plane will be deducted 
from each loss before the underwriters 
pay any indemnity. If a plane is cor- 
rectly valued at $10,000 when insured 


: riter will be liable for only $50 of the 
oss, 

The percentage of the deductible may 
be reduced materially—to 5 per cent or 
8 per cent—in which case the rate will 
probably be increased materially to com- 
pensate the underwriter for the many 
additional small losses he will be called 
upon to pay, 

Self-insurance features differ from de- 
duetibles in that they make the aperator 


hs 


at} 
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Delivery flights from the factory are 
usually insured by the new owner for 
all of the foregoing “own property” 
hazards and most of the third party lia- 
bility hazards as well. The premium 
ranges between $500 and $1,000 accord- 
ing to the value of the ship, the deducti- 
ble, the limits required on the liability 
coverages and the terrain flown over. 
Returning part of the premium if no 
claim is made is a common practice. 

Coinsurance applies to all of the fore- 
going “own-property” coverage. 
ij craft insurance, as in marine, the opera- 
| tor is subject to a 100 per cent coninsur- 
ance requirement. In other words he 
must insure equipment for its full value. 
; If he does not do so he collects on all 
| losses in the ratio that the value insured 
‘bears to the actual value. 


| If a plane is worth $10,000 and insured | 
for only $6,000 the underwriter will pay | 
lonly six-tenths of each loss. This four- | 


tenths penalty (for under insurance) is 
|in addition to any deductible or self-in- 
surance reductions in indemnity. 


Depreciation Factors 


Considered Important 
Depreciation considerations are im- 

portant in meeting the requirements of 

the coinsurance clause. Regardlless of 


the operator’s own idea of the present | 


| value of his planes, they should be de- 
preciated from the date of purchase to 
,date of insurance according to the un- 
| derwriters’ scale in order to find the in- 
surable value correctly. Most under- 
writers now assume that air-cooled en- 
gines have a 1,500-hour life and that 
| water-cooled engines are good for from 
;600 to 900 hours of flying. Correct in- 
; surance valuation thus requires careful 
refernece to the engine log in order that 
too much value will not be written off 
; With the result of under insurance and 
j partial collection of any “own-property” 
) loss. 

Planes and engines are depreciated 
separately. The planes are assumed to 
have a life of three or three and one- 
half years. If the policy depreciation 
allowance is 30 per cent per year a 
$10,000 (new) plan should be insured 
for $7,000 at the beginning of the second 
; year following purchase new. 

Cancellation conditions are of par- 
ticular interest in the present competi- 
tive market. A broker uncovering a 
good set of rates on a risk for which 
he is competing must always keep in 
mind that cancellation of existing pol- 
icies on the part of the operator sub- 
jects him to a penalty according to the 
Short Rate Table found on all policies. 
A cancellation at the end of six months 
results in a penalty-of 20 per cent of 
the annual premium. In other words 
the operator receives in return premium 
only 30 per cent of the advance annual 
premium instead of the 50 per cent he 
might expect on account of the fact that 
the protection of the policy had been 
running for only one-half of the year. 
No penalty is exacted if the underwriter 
himself orders the cancellation or if 
there is a change in the ownership of 
the business. 

It is usually forgotten that this short 
rate penalty applies to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation insurance as well. The annual 
premium is estimated on the basis of 
earned premium for the policy period 
and this annual premium is then short 
rated. 

_Life insurance underwriting condi- 
tions are of interest to all of those who 
are In any way engaging in aeronautics. 
Old policies, i, e., issued before the war, 
did not contain aeronautics exclusion 
clauses. Policies in force over two years 
can not be contested if death results 
from aeronautics or any other cause in 
most States, because statutes usually re- 
quire one or two-year incontestable 
clause, In some few instances States al- 
low an incontestable clause which pro- 
tects the policy holder from refusal to 
pay the full claim in all cases except 
death from aeronautics or warfare. 
These policies are very rare and are 
even difficult te get when pilots. unable 
to get full insurance, desire “ground- 
only” protection, In short, practically 
all life insurance policies actually writ- 
ten are not voided by flying, be the pol- 
icy holder a passenger, pilot or me- 
chanic, 


Habitual Flyers 


Encounter Difficulties 

Habitual flyers encounter difficulty in 
trying to negotiate new life insurance. 
There is no standard practice on the 
part of the companies, Some refuse all 
persons who indicate on their applica- 
tion blank, that they fly even occasion- 
ally. Others write insurance at stand- 
ard rates if indications are that only 
four or five flights a year will be taken. 
Beyond this degree of hazard some of 
these refuse to go while the balance 
of the companies begin charging an ex- 
tra premivm ranging up to $50 extra 


In air- | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
Tes not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H, TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Information Gathered on Effects 


To Determine Causes and Probable Frequency 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Fifty-first Article—Earthquake Studies 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By N, H. Heck, 


ment. 


Chief, Division of Magnetism and Seismology, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
HERE are many things to learn about an earth- 
quake, but the first and most important are 
where it occurred and what were its effects. 
The time-honored method of securing this in- 
formation is through the medium of reports from wit- 
nesses. All the difficulties usually encountered in se- 
curing accurate testimony from eye-witnesses are ex- 
perienced in using this method. These difficulties are 
increased by .the mental condition of the witness, in- 
duced by the earthquake, and by the fact that the 
witness was, perhaps, wakened from a sound sleep 
by the earthquake. 


Local conditions may be such that quite different 
reports may come from adjoining localities and yet 
each report will be entirely correct. Earthquake waves 
have entirely different effects in soft, unconsolidated 
material and in solid rock. A person in a high build- 
ing will feel a shock imperceptible to another person 
on the street, if the shock sets the building into vibra- 
tion, However, in spite of all these facts, information 
from witnesses is invaluable in earthquake study and 
much effort is being made to secure better reports. 

~ * * 
T° supplement, amplify, correct, and corroborate per- 
sonal reports, instrumental observations are neces- 
sary. The instrument known as the seismograph, if 
carefully operated, is free from the effect of human 
idiosyncrasies and is always ready to record an earth- 
quake in such a way that its distance from the place 


of recording, and other important facts, can be known 
with certainty. 


of Standards and 


of Washington at 


dependently or wi 


pretation of 


earthquakes occur 


it is possible that 


by the Coast and 
the activities of all 


The actual interpretation of the records requires 
all the knowledge and skill of a seismologist who is 


: . Brag perimental station i 
making the subject a lifetime study, 


in outlying regions 


It is possible to locate accurately most earthquakes 
that occur and, in some cases, to tell how far beneath 
the surface they originated. While some are quite near 
the surface, it seems certain that one which is felt 
over a great area and yet does no great damage in 
its central region must have occurred at a considerable 
distance beneath the surface, In some cases where 
the reccrds were very good it has been possible to 
find the depth at which an earthquake has occurred, 
but even then there is some uncertainty because dif- 
ferent methods of arriving at the depths do not give 


the same results. 
A FEW years ago there were few first-class instru- 
ments in the northeastern part of the United 
States, and some of these few were badly installed. 
This is no longer the case and there are now good 
stations at Harvard University; Fordham University, 
New York City; Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C.; St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio; University 
of Chicago, and St. Louis University. At most of these 
stations there are new buildings or new instruments, 
or both. There are at least six stations in the north- 
eastern States which are, or are becoming, first-class. 


In addition, the records at the Dominion Observatory, 
Ottawa, Canada, are of the greatest importance for this 
entire region. Several new stations are under con- 
sideration which will be first-class and a number of 
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every viewpoint, 


pect that this branc 
commensurate with 


In the next a 


M 


Government, 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


others where observations are being made, any of 
which may decide to improve their instrumental equip- 


The best instruments of the present time, as indi- 
cated by the choices of these stations, are of English, 
Russian or American design. 
manufactured in England and Estonia. 
can instruments are of great importance, and it be- 
gins to appear that this country is holding its own in 
instrumental design. 
quakes has been developed at the United States Bureau 


quakes under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution 


THE organizations doing this work in this part of the 


country are chiefly ’universities, either working in- 


with some cooperation from the Government in inter- 
records, is functioning J 
Georgetown, Fordham, Cincinnati, and St. Louis are 


members of the Jesuit Seismological Association, which 
has its central station at St. Louis, the organization 
coordinating the important work that these stations 
have been doing in seismology. 


act as a coordinating agency. ‘ 
mograph station at the University of Chicago, an ex- 
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AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
grouping related: activi- 


Such a survey will be useful to 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 
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of Earthquakes 
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Those of Russian design 
The Ameri- 
One for recording distance earth- 
another for recording local earth- 


Pasadena, Calif. 
* * * 


th other organizations. Harvard, 


independently. 





From these investigations we are going to learn where 


and the principal facts in regard 


to them, probably the way in which they develop, and 


we will be able to appraise the 


probabilities of severe earthquakes with some degree 
of accuracy, in regions where earthquakes occur with 
sufficient frequency to warrant elaborate studies, 
seems highly unlikely that it will ever he possible to 
redict the occasional earthquake which occurs at long 
intervals, though new methods of attack on the prob- 
lem may accomplish even this. 


It 


The part of the Government in seismology, as taken 


Geodetic Survey, is to supplement 
other agencies, and when necessary 
It is operating a seis- 


n seismology, and has other stations 
where there are no others, Also, 


it collects reports of earthquakes and after their oc- 
currence sends out questionnaires, | 


* 
of earthquakes interest architects, 


* ~ 


contractors, manufacturers of building materials, 
property owners, city officials, Red Cross and other 
emergency organizations, insurance companies, geolo- 
gists, physicists, universities and colleges, and inves- 
The Seismological Society of America, which is 


American Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Science, is an agency which brings to- 
gether those who are interested in this subject from 


The attack on the earthquake problem is well or- 
ganized, and the earth can be trusted te do its part 
in furnishing material to work with. 
being carried on by the truest form of cooperation— 
independent units working in harmony and such cen- 
tral organization as is necessary to bring together 
records and workers. 


This attack is 


There is, therefore, every pros- | 
h of science is going to take a place 
its importance. 


rticle, to be published in the is- 


sue of March 28, Dr. William Bowie, Chief of 
the Division of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, will discuss the possible origins of 
oceans and continents. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


per thousand of insurance for commer-/ airways with licensed planes and licensed | 
cial pilots and owner pilots. pilots. 

Air mail pilots can now procure at; Not long ago an insurance official at | 
least $10,000 of life insurance at an ex-,an_ aeronautic hazard conference in! 
tra cost over their standard age rate of | Philidelphia aptly said, “We must look 
only $12.50 per thousand. Disability|at aeronautics with prophetic vision.” 
and double indemnity benefits are not|For the good of the institution of in- 
usually granted. 2 surance and for the future of aeronauti- 

One familiar with the relative haz- | cal transportation, all coverages must be 
ards of various types of flying can see | liberalized carefully and soundly but 


tact ‘ viet ” i. val 
little logic in the practice of some of the| ith prophetic vision.” By this, we! 
life insurance companies, Some, in the |™¢4n that the nature and the needs = 


past, have indicated a willingness to in- the particular enterprise must often be 


: . i jeviations from standard 
sure Army, Navy and Marine pilots but | 800d. cause for ¢ h 
have refused to consider any commer-| Provisions, This should only be done, 
cial pilots. Others have been willing to | full. ores, when ail parrws ccmeerned a 
insure air mail pilots, even though they in 
be engaged entirely in night flying over ° at ie , ve | 
hazardous routes, but have refused to|,. Por housekeeping, incomplete — | 


consider the resticted fying of Joy-hop-| fom, Toute, unsound fnaneing,, supe 


charge of operations, undue pressure on} 
pilotS to take great chances, these are 
some of the things that must be watched | 
for and guarded against most zealously | 
by the undetwriter who would really j 
help commercial aviation and who would; 
survive the cémpetition that will become 
more keen before any permanent slacken- 
ing is apparent. 

(Professor pueenare discussion nas 

: been published in the current issue o 

Accident Insurance \“Domestic Air News.”) 


Available to Passengers | 


Accident insurance is generally avail- | 
Navy Orders | 


able at standard rates for persons will- 
ing to restrict their flights as passengers : | 
to incorporated operators using licensed! _. : : wt 
planes and. licenged pilots on Sachedules |g CM, Claude C; Bloch det. command U 
over regular airways. For those not} College, Newport, R. 1. Pe eee | 
willing to so restrict their fying acci-: Capt.’ Charles E. Courtney, det, Super- 
dental death and dismemberment cover-!| visor of Harbor of New York, N. Y., about! 
age is available at premiums ranging | June 1; to command U.S. 8, Tennessee. 
up to $100 per thousand, according to iS apt. Edward C. Kalbfus, det, staff, Nav. 
the nature of the fiyin contemplated, | Wr College, Jevree. % i about June 
The $100 per thousand is a theoretical te oueeece 9 Water at om. 
rate as the most hazardous kinds of mand U. S. Ss. Tennessee about June 8; to 
test and experimental flying can be writ-| Nav. War College, Newport, R. I. ' 
ten at $60 per thousand per year. ‘ Lieut, Comdr. John C. Lusk,: det. v. 8. | 
If weekly disability benefits are also | 5: Camden about May 10; to Nav. Academy, 
desired an x aidtional premium is charged. U Lous. Gupte. Seas & i Deeroetn, Ste. 
This ranges around $12 for each $5 of | Yard. Philadelphia, Pa, ; 7 
weekly indemnity desired, The period| Lieut. John J. Clausey, relieved all active 
during which weekly indemnities are|duty; to home about June 1, 
payable is usually restricted to fifty-two! Lieut, Thomas B, Dugan, det. U. 8. §. 
weeks, This severely limits the value 
of many accident insurance policies for 


ping pilots. 

Many life insurance companies are 
now diligently studying the field of 
aeronautics, however, and it is to be 
hoped that insurance will soon be avail- 
able generally at little extra cost. The 
best the applicant can do at the present 
time is to negotiate through a well in- 
formed agent or broker who can an 
will ‘‘shop the market” very thoroughly, 





8-23 about June 9; to Naval Academy. 
Lieut, Thomes B. Fitzpatrick, det. U. 8.| 
persons subject to severe permanent in- F Detroit #peut yee a4, %, 0H. meer, oi 
jury. . ‘ Pt Lieut. William F, Jennings, det. com- 
Accident and health insurance policies} mand U,. 8. S$. R-11 about July 1; to Ga. 
are not available for pilots, Occasional!School of Tech., Atlanta, Ga. 
passengers can purchase them without Lieut. Walter G. Maser, det. V O Sqd.' 
difficulty and even the most liberal 3B (U. 8S. Arizona), Aircraft Sads., Battle 
policies, i, e., renewable, non-cancellable, | Fit. about June 15; to V O Sad, 8B, Aire, 
and unlimited as to the number of weekly | "7% Pads Bathe Ut ae 
" 7 eut. Joel Newsom, det, Rec. Ship, San 
indemnities, are now extended to cover Francisco, about April 12; to Naval Acad- 
fare paying passenger flying over regular | emy, | 
a 


. 
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Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances, 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Compe: 
troller Generai follow: 

A-26073. (8) Contracts—Default—Dam- 
ages. Where a contractor breaches his con- 
tract with the United States for work or 
supplies, the damages or excess eosts col- 
lected on account of such breach, are to 
be deposited in the Treasury as miscella- 
neous receipts and may not be credited to 
the appropriation chargeable with the eost 
of the work. 23 Comp. Dec. 352; 26 id, 877; 
8 "Comp. Gen. 284, and A. D. 7126, Septem- 
ber 27, 1922, 8 Comp. Gen. 108, dis- 
tinguished, 

A-26342, (S) Medical and hospital treat- 
ment—Student at civilian military training 
camp on leave of absence. A civilian mili- 
tary training camp student who at his re- 
quest was granted a pass for 24 hourg for 
his own personal convenience, and who was 
injured in a collision with an automobile 
about 30 miles from camp while returning 
to camp, was injured while en leave and 
not jn line of duty nor at a camp of in- | 
struction within the meaning of the act of | 
April 26, 1928, 45 Stat, 462, authorizing 
medical and hospital treatment for mem- | 
bers of civilian training camps. 

A-26449. Transportation—Army officer 
on duty with Department of Justice. The 
charge for the transportation required by 
the United States for an officer of the Army 
is subject to authorized land-grant dedue- 
tion. 

The nature of the duties required by the 
United States of an officer of the Army, 
the purpose of the travel, or the appro- 
priation chargeable with the cost of the 
transportation do not affect the obligation 
of the carriers or the rights of the United 
States under the land-grant acts. 


Army Orders 


Capt. Talmage Phillips, Q. M. C., from 


| Philadelphia, Pa., to Presidio of San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 

Lieut. Col. Robert P. Harbold, Q. M. C., 
from Baltimore, Md, to Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt. 

Capt. Lester A, Webb, Inf., from Canal 
Zone to Fort Wayne, Mich. 
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Bain, Winifred Elma. An analytical study 
ef teaching in nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and first grade, . .. (Teachers 
college, Columbia university. Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 332.) 130 p, 
illus. N. Y. city, Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia university, 1928. 29-5011 

Bradway, John Saeger, comp. Laws of Penn- 
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N. C., Duke university press, 1928. 
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the Presidio of Monterery, Calif., to 


Manila, P. I 

Maj. Orlando Ward, F. A., from Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Manila, P, I. 

Col, George H. McManus, Coast Art., from 
Canal Zone to Fort Banks, Mass. 

Capt. Walter T. MeCord, Inf., from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Fort Sheridan, Ill. Orders 
of February 5 revoked. 

Firat Lieut, Leonard L. Bingham, E. C., 
orders of March 15 revoked, 

Capt, Henry C, Clark, Judge Advocate 
General’s Dept., from Governors Island, 
N. Y., Washington, D. C, 

Second Lieut. Walker W. Holler, Coast 
Art., from Fort Eustis, Va., to Reck 
Island, Til. 
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principles and practice. 206 p. WN. Y., 
The Century co., 1929. 29-4876 

; Raven, Charles Earle. The ramblings of @ 
bird lover. by illustrated with 67 
photographs by te author. 186 p. Lon- 
don, M. Hopkiason & co., 1927, 29-4891 

, Reid, Forrest. WJlustrations of the sixties. 
295 p. London, Faber & Gwyer, 1928. 


29-4895 
Rhees, Mrs. Harriet Chapin (Seelye). 
{ Laurenus Clark Seelye, first president 
! of Smith college, by . with a fore- 
word by William Allan Neilson, 342 p. 
Boston, Houghton Miffin co., 1929, 
' 29-5015 
| Rice, William Seltzer. Block printing in 
the sehool by William 8S. Rice. 43 p., 
i illus. N, Y. The Bruce publishing co., 1929, 
! 29-4894 
| Richmond, Mary Ellen. Marriage and the 
state, based upon field studies of the 
present day administration of marriage 
laws in the United States, by ... and 
Fred 8S. Hall. 395 p. N. Y., Russell 
Sage foundation, 1929. 29-5006 
Rivers, Hugh Ward. Ancient advertising 
and publicity. 68 p. Chicago, Kroch’s; 


1929. é 29-4879 
Robbins, William Jacob. Growth, by .. « 
| Samuel Brody, Albert Garland Hogan, 
Clarence Martin Jackson, Charles Wil- 
son Greene. 189 p., illus. New Haven, 
Yale university press, 1928. 29-4886 

| Roper, Edgar Stanley. The language of 
music, by and R. J. Wickham 
Hurd, with foreword by Hthel Home. 
49, 32 p., illus. London, Oxford uni- 
versity press, 1928. 29-5026 
Sandford, William Phillips. Business and 
professional speaking, by . . . and Wil- 
lard Hayes Yeager. 374 p. Chicago, A. 
W. Shaw co., 1929. 29-4900 
Schmid, Calvin Fisher, .. . Suicides in 
Seattle, 1914 to 1925: an ecological and 
hehavioristic study. (University of 
Washirgton publications in the social 
sciences. v.5, no. 1.) 93 p., illus. Seat- 
tle, Wash., University of Washinsiton 
press, 1928. 28-2 1418 

| Schorb, George. Mental nuts to craci; @ 
treasury of the world's best riddles by 

. the blind entertainer; magie and 

parlor entertainment by Reno, Herman, 
Keller, Chester, and other leading magi- 
cians. Humor for quick and dull wits: 
edited by Max Stein. publisher. 
100 p...illus. Chicago, Ills 1928. 29-4906 
Simen, Ernest Darwin. How to abolish the 
slums. 146 p., illus. N. ¥., Lengmans, 
Green & co., 1929. 29-4881 
Sloamanson, A. J. Selling and buying ad- 
vertising space. 147 p., illus. N. Y., 
Lloyd publishing co., 1928. 29-4873 
Smith, Solomon Charles Kaines. An out- 
line history, of painting in Europe to the 
end of the xix century. 274 p. London, 
The Medici society, 1928. 29-4896 
Spurgeon, Caroline Frances Eleanor: 
Keats's Shakespeare; a descriptive study 
based on new material, by Caroline F, E. 
Spurgeon. 178 p, London, H. Milford, 
Oxford university press, 1928. 29-4910 
iSvensen, Carl Lars. Architectural drafting, 
- and Edgar Greer Shelton. 206 

p.. illus. N. Y., D. Van Nostrand eo; 

| 1929. 29-4892 


Government Books 
e . ‘ 
| and Publications 


Documenta described under this heading 
| are obtainable at prices stated from 
‘the Inquiry Division of the United 
Statea Daily, The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. ' 
Annual Reports ef The Navy Department 
for Fiseal Year 1928 (Including Opera- 
tions to November 15, 1928). rice, 
$1.35, (14-11083) 
The Copper Deposits of Michigan, by B. S. 
Butler and W, 8. Burbank. Professional 
Paper 144. U.S. Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior. Price, $2.50. 
GS 29-34 
Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 6, Tobacco 
and Manufactures of, Compiled by the 
United States Tariff Commission. Price, 
5 cents, (29-26283) 
Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, on 
Tariff Act of 1922—Schedule 5, Sugar, 
Molasses, and Manufactures of. Compiled 
hy the United States Tariff Commission. 
Price, 10 cents. (29-26283 ) 
Cut Tacks and Small Cut Nails—Simplified 
Practice Recommendation R47-28. Elim- 
ination of Waste Through Simplified 
Commercial Practice, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. Priee, 10 
cents. : 
Army Regulations, List of Current Pam- - 
hlets and Changes; Distribution—War 
epartment, Army Regulations No. 1-10. 
Topography and Surveying, Map repraduc- 
tion in the Field. Prepared under direc- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers. War 
Department, Training Manual No. 2180-37. 
Price, 5 cents, 
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[Continued from Page 7.) 

1926, No. 4215; for 1927, No. 4216; and 
for 1928, No. 4217, subject to this, that 
we desire to take from them such parts 
as we want in the record. They are of- 
fered subject to selection. It is too long 
a task to read in now the sections that 
we want in. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Let them be 
introduced with that reservation. 

Mr. Healy: I now offer Document 
4218, minutes of meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the association, run- 
ning from June 1, 1927, to and including 
the 9th day of February, 1928. 

Commissioner McCulloch: It may be 
introduced. 

Q. Mr. Frost, you sent out, did you not, 
about a thousand copies of the high 
school pamphlet called “Electricity,” the 
one that bears on its face, “Issued by 
National Electric Light Association?” 
A. I did. 

Q. After that subject had developed 
here in the hearings before the Com- 
mission? A. Yes, sir. 

Questioned As to Pamphlet. 

Q. Do you know, Mr. Frost, anything 
about the pamphlet that was used in 
Connecticut that was called “The Con- 
necticut Catechism?” <A. I do not know, 
Judge? 

Q. Did you know that a pamphlet 
quite different from this one had been 
used in the schools of Georgia? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Did.you know that in various 
States, say, in Missouri, for example, 
that various sections of this pamphlet 
had been varied in the pamphlets which 
were used in the schnols of that State? 
A. No: I did not know taat. 

Q. Did you know that a school mono- 
graph different in text from this had 
been issued in the schools in Washing- 
ton and Oregon? A. No, sir. The only 
pamphlet that I have any knowledge of 
is that one. 

Q. You distribute about 1,000 of these 
in California? A. Nearer 1,500. 

Q. This was not a distritution for edu- 
cation purposes in the schools, was it? 
A. No, sir; it was a distribution to con- 
vince the school professors that there 
was no insidious propaganda whatever 
in that pamphlet. 

Promotion of Essay Contests. 

Q. Has your association, or the Light 
and Power Association, or the Bureau, 
sponsored or promoted anv essay con- 
tests in California? A. Yes, sir; the 
P. C, E. A. has. 

Q. Were the contests confined to com- 
pany members? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the subject in the essays 
in the contest you have told us about? 
A. One was “Electricity ‘is Cheap; Use 
More of it.” That is my own demon- 
stration. Another was devoted to the 


general subject of “Courtesy is an Asset | 


in Business.” 
Q. Was 
tions? A. No; not on that broad subject. 
Mr. Healy: I offer as a separate docu- 
ment at this time the report of inven- 


tory of the Public Relations Committee | 


as rendered at the eighth annual meeting 
in 1927? 

Commissioner McCullogh: 
received in evidence. 

Mr. Healy: Was Dr. Moriarity of the 
University of California put on the com- 


Let 


mittee relating to Cooperation with Edu- | 


cational Institutions?” A. No, sir; I 
think that he was invited to attend that 
meetine in San Francisco called by Dean 
Ruggles, but he did not attend. I do 
not believe he was put on the committee 
at all. We tried to get him to accept 
the chairmanship of that committee and 
he refused to do it. 
Extracts From Report. 

Mr. Healy: I next offer extracts from 
the report of the Public Policy Com- 
mittee in September. 1923. The exhibit 
number will be 4223. I call attention 
to the first paragraph on the second page 
relating to the Myrtle picture. a motion 
picture assembled from some 50,000 feet 
of films in the hands of various power 
companies. I quote, “What we sought 
was to tell the power story of the West 
as entertainingly and as expressly as 
possible, emphasizing the industrial and 
economic miracles wrought by the result 
of private initiative.” 

Commissioner McCulloch: Let 
introduced. 

Mr. Healy then the 
record erhibits No. 4224, 4225, 4226 and 
continued— 

Mr. Healy: I next offer 
4227, which I will ask the witness to 
identify as a copy of a letter from the 
chairman of the Program Committee of 
the P. C. A., addressed to Mr. Pollard. 
treasurer of the same association, dated 
May 27, 1927. 

Mr. Healy: I offer it for the record. 

Commissioner McCulloch: It may be 
received. 

The Witness: It is a letter written by 
R. R.. Cowles to James F. Pollard, re- 
questing that the expense account of Dr. 
Mary Anna Bertola, covering railroad 
fare from San Diego to the annual con-| 
vention, be advanced. The last para- 
graph of that letter says: ‘‘The above 
may be a little irregular.” What that 
means is that it is irregular to advance 
an expense account before the money is 
expended, and nothing else. 

Letters and Circulars Offered. 

Mr. Healy: I next offer a file of let- 
ters and circulars furnished to the Com- 
mission’s examiner by Mr. Allan E.! 
Jones, Chairman of the Public Speak- 
ing Committee, for 1928 in the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association. 

Commissioner McCulloch: 
may be received. 

Letters Received. 

Mr. Healy: I next offer some letters, | 
which were forwarded to me by Mr. 
Lundquist with the statement that they 
were taken from the files of Mr, 8S. 
Waldo Coleman, who was president of 
the Pacific Coast Electrical Association 
last year, and chairman of the Public 
Relations Section this year. Access was 
given to his files, so far as they relate, 
te association matters, 
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Summary 


. { 
| i 
| Accounting 
| See under “Taxation” and “Banking- 
| Finance” headings. | 


| Aeronautics 


! 
Japanese construct international air- | 
port at Osaka. ; 
Page 5, Col. 4) 
Post Office Department announces re-, 
organization of transcontinental service | 
to reduce time by 12 hours from coast ; 
to coast by utilizing night-flying facili- 
as Page 1, Col. 3! 
Largest consignment of air mail han- 
dled in Canada delivered to Magdelen 
Islands in maintenance of service which 
breaks usual winter isolation. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
Rohrbach flying boats are being tested 
to determine their availability in the 
proposed transoceanic service to Per- 
nambuco and Buenos Aires. \ 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Competition among underwriters is; 
yne of factors leading to reduced rates ; 
for insurance on aviation projects. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


A gricul ture 


Educational training including cultu- | 
ral studies said to be vital to further 
progress in agriculture, ' 
Page 1, Col. 2 

Suggestions for relief of agriculture 
presented at hearing before Senate Com- | 
mittee. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Exports of tomatoes from the Ba- 
hamas to United States decline in 1928- 
29 season. 

Page 5, Col. 5| 

Weekly review of markets for agri- 
cultural products. 

Page 5, Col. 1} 

Commercial stocks of wheat in store 
and afloat declined slightly last week. 

a Page 5, Col. 7! 

Farm cooperatives increase sale of | 
eggs in 1928. 

Page 3, Col. 3 


Banking-F inance 


Board of Tax Appeals affirms action 
of taxing authorities in prorating com- 
mission paid to bank as discount on loan 
secured by bonds. (United States Play- 
ing Card Co. v. Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue.) 


Page 4, Col. 1 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
discusses policy to check expansion of; 
credit. 
Page 7, Col. 1| 
Daily decisions of the Accounting; 
Office. | 
: Page 9 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7/ 
Increase shown in silver stocks in 
Shanghai. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7} 
See under “Railroads” heading. | 


Books-Publications | 


The Tariff Commission issues a sum- 
marv of information on the Tariff Act 
of 1922—Schedule 5: Sugar, molasses, 
and manufactures of; Schedule 6: To- 
bacco and magufactures of. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The chief of engineers of the United, 
States Army issues a training manual 
on topography and surveying and map 
reproduction in the field. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The War Department issues a list of 
current pamphlets and changes relating 
to Army regulations, 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Navy Department issues copies 
of its annual reports for the fiscal year! 
1928, 

Page 9, Col. 7 
_ The United States Geological Survey 
issues a paper on the copper deposits 
of Michigan. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The Bureau of Standards issues a 
simplified practice recommendation on 
cut tacks and small cut nails. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

New books reccived at the Library of | 
Congress, 

Page 9 

Government’ books and_ publications. | 

Page 9/ 
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of All News Contained in T 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 
Child Welfare cepted by President o exhange of fo-| Packers 


President issues proclamation desig-| American delegation to international ; Commissioner Eastman, in opinion, g Page 1, Col. 1 

nating May-1 as Child Health Day. ‘conference on safety of life at sea to} dissenting from ruling of Interstate | San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry. 
; Page 3, Col. 5! submit proposals prepared by special-; Commerce Commission, asserts that rail | authorized to abandon portion of con- 

C l ists for revision of convention of 1914. | rates on westbound traffic in canned. struction program. 

oa Page 1, Col. 5; goods are prejudicial to eastbound traf- | 7 _ Page 6, Col. 4 

New rates on soft coal to Washing-' _ Sinking of British schooner by Coast. fic to some destinations in East provided | _ Power to intervene in Chesapeake & 
ton, D. C., approved by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 


oday’s Issue 


| erants permission to Southern Pacific 
'Co. to issue and sell gold bonds. 


Guard offers opportunity to propose | by water carriers from Pacific to At- : Ohio application granted to American 
;purchase of British possessions in! Jantic Coast via Panama Canal. | Short Line Railroad. oer h 
Page 6, Col. 5: America, says Representative Fish. { Page 6, Col. 2 | Page 1, Col. 7 

:  ; , | Page 2, Col. 1: ' New rates on soft coal to Washing- 
Commerce-Trade | Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim-} | ton, D. S approved by Interstate Com- 
i or ission. 
Consul at Maracaibo discusses oppor- TASES Snare 


son, to discuss with President and Am-}| 
. 7 : ass ° lgiu rican program 

tunity for sale of American products in| ee cs em, ely Tonttetine - 

Maracaibo Basin, Venezuela, expanded | “" = 

by prosperity resulting from oil ex-, 


arms. 
ploitation. 


Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Cir- = 
cuit, rules three patents on production , Rat laints filed mts oo 
yf gasoline from natural gas are invalid. | ‘ om ‘Gone mae Cc heen 
(Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. y. | Ste Commerce Commission. 


Page 3, Col. 6 The Texas Co.) Page 6 


Rate decisions announced by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


. Page 6 
‘Retail Trade 


Causes of loss of trade in retail 
stores reviewed in statement of De- 
partment of Commerce. Page 3, Col. 7 

’ . 


Page 8, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Law Digesi 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department announces re- | 
organization of transcontinental serv- 
ice to reduce time by 12 hours from' 
coast to coast by utilizing night-flying | Science 
facilities. 

Page 1, Col. 3; . Sewage gas successfully used as mo- 
ay? Largest consignment of air mail han- ‘ive power in Birmingham, England. 
Gov t Personnel ; dled in Canada delivered to Magdelen | . Page 3, Col. 1 

Chief coordinator prescribes proce-, Islands in maintenance of service which Shi 

dure to be followed in Federal service to , breaks usual winter isolation. i 


to keep telephone expenses at minimum. i Page 5, Col. 3 
Prohibition 


Page 2, Col. 4 
French Strother has been appointed , 
research and literary secretary to the Sinking of British schooner by Coast BS 
President, it was stated orally March 26.' Guard offers opportunity to propose | — : Page 1, Col. 5 
Page 2, Col.6 purchase of British possessions in! The United States Shipping Board 
Daily engagements of the President America, says Representative Fish. | 0n March 26 announced the sale of four 


at the Executive Offices, ' Page 2, Col. 1' laid-up steel cargo vessels to three sep- 
Page 3 . 
“8°? Public Health 


| arate bidders. Page 1, Col. 6 
e 7 Ye ~ . 
F clice: 
Gov t Supplies | Courses in sanitary Simplified Pra es 
Chief coordinator prescribes proce- offered in 16 colleges according to sur- | 


engineering | ‘ 
: : The Bureau of Standards issues a 
dure to be followed in Federal service to| vey completed by Public Health Serv- | simpilfied practice recommendation on 
keep telephone expenses at minimum. ice. Page 3, Col. 6 


cut tacks and small cut nails. 
Page 2, Col. 4, Public Lands | 


Page 9, Col. 7 
9 $ ° 
Gov u Topical Survey | There were 15,566 homesteads entered Supreme Cour Y 


Earthquake Studies—Article by N. H. in the four western grovinces of Canada! Revenue authorities file petition with 
Heck, chief, division of magnetism and: last year, the Department of Commerce, Supreme Court to review ruling ex- 
seismology, Coast and Geodetic Survey.! announced March 26. | ampting income of attorney for muni- 

Page 9} Page 1, Col. 2, zipalities. (Commissioner of Internal 


Insurance ‘Public Utilities j Revenue v. W. J. Howard.) 


| Page 10, Col. 6 
Competition among underwriters is} Continuation of the full text of ex- Tariff 
one of factors leading to reduced rates cerpts from the transcript of testimony ’ 
for insurance on aviation projects. j taken March 22 in the utilities investi-| The Tariff Commission issues a sum- 
Page 1, Col. 2: gation by the Federal Trade Commis-' mary of information on the Tariff Act 
| of 1922—Schedule 5: Sugar, molasses 


sion. Witness: Walter L. Frost. \ 
| : 7 Page 7, Col. 2' and manufactures of; Schedule 6: To- 
Circuit Court of Appeals sustains eae American Railway Express Company bacco and manufactures of. ; 
thority of Court to revoke discharge in rene CRTRINES — showing a | Majority Leader Til oS Col. ; 
es eee cea come a uction in gross operating revenues ajority Leader Tilson, in address a 
a ees ground than fraud. compared with January, 1928. | Columbus, Ohio, predicted there would 
; sa tie be no general overhauling of tariff, and 


Page 7, Col. 5 
8 s : . -« idee Fi ve : 
Page 8, Col 4| Two railroad officials authorized to, asked support for Administration on 

major issues. 


Lumber |serve as directors of the Railway Ex- 
. . _ |Press Agency. ' 

Japan increases tariff on certain Page 6, Col. 3} 
grades of lumber. | Sce under “Shipping” and “Rail- 
Page 5, Col. 5' roads” headings. | 


Publishers 


. The United States Geological Survey} Newsprint production of Canada mills 
issues a paper on the copper deposits of in January and February is 6 per cent 


Page 8, Col. 4 Michigan. ‘larger than in first tw 922 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- | ; , Page 9, Col. 7| eee ee — Scart 


cuit, rules motion to exclude testimony National Defense | Radio 


already presented is made too late. 

(Day vy. United States.) The chief of engineers of the United) Rumania to hold first radio exposi-| 
States Army issues a training manual tion. 

on topography and surveying and map| 


| reproduction in the fie d. ' R 
I age 9, Col. s, ail oads 


Decisions of the United States Cus- 
toms Court. The War Department ieaues a list of j _ Commissioner Eastman, 
. current Pompe and changes relat-! dissenting from 
Education | ing to Army regulations. 
Courses in sanitary engineering 
offered in 16 colleges according to sur- 
vey completed by Public Healt Serv- 


Page 5, Col. 2 

Federal Reserve Bank of New York} 
discusses policy to check expansion of 
credit. 


Forestry 


Forestry problems of South to be 
considered at Congress to be held in 
New Orleans April 4-6. 

Page 3, Col. 3! 


Fur Industry 


Fur exports gained 28 per cent in 
value last year. 


Page 7, Col. 1, 
Director of Bureau of Standards dis- | 
cusses Federal services for promotion 
of business. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Exports of tomatoes from the Ba- 
hamas to United States decline in:192S- 
29 season. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 5, Col. 5 

Commercial stocks of wheat in store 
and afloat declined slightly last week. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Revision of distributing methods fore- | 

seen as result of census of distribution. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Fur exports gained 28 per cent in 

value last year. 


e 
puis ; 
American delegation to international 
| conference on safety of life at sea to 
| submit proposals prepared by special- 
ists for revision of convention of 1914. 


Page 1, Col. 5! 
Weekly review of markets for agri- 
cultural products. | 
Page 5, Col. 1; 

Newsprint production of Canada mills : 
in January and February is 6 per cent 
larger than in first two months of 1928. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Congress 


Majority Leader Tilson, in address 
at Columbus, Ohio, predicted there | 
would be no general overhauling of 
tariff, and asked support for Adminis- 
tration on major issues. | 
Page 1, Col. 4 

Suggestions for relief of agriculture 
presented at hearing before Senate Com- 
mittee, 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Court Decisions | ooo 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Cir- | Judiciary 


cuit, rules three patents on production 
of gasoline from natural gas are invalid. 
(Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. v. 
The Texas Co.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Cir-, 
cuit, rules promissory note given to 
son by decedent without consideration : 
is valid for tax purposes. (Estate of | 
J. B. Atkins v. Commissioner.) 
“ ¥ Page 4, Col. 4; 
ircuit Court of Appeals sustains au-; : : 
thority of Court to revoke discharge in' Mines and Minerals 
bankruptcy on other ground than fraud. ; 
(Rash v. Metzger.) 


Page 1, Col. 4/! 
Japan increases tariff on certain | 
grades of lumber. 


Page 5, Col. 5 
. 
Taxation 
Revenue authorities file petition with 
Supreme Court to review ruling ex- 
empting income of attorney for muni- 
cipalities. (Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue v. W. J. Howard.) 
Page 10, Col. 6 
Board of Tax Appeals affirms action 
of taxing authorities in prorating com- 
mission paid to bank as discount on 
loan secured by bonds. (United States 
| Playing Card Co. v. Commissioner of 
in opinion | Internal Revenue.) 
ruling of Ssaarnane Set Page 4, Col. 1 
Commerce Commission, asserts that rail! _Cireuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Cir- 
Page 9, Col. 7’ rates on westbound traffic in canned: Cult, ruics promissory note given to 
The Navy Department issues copies! goods are prejudicial to eastbound traf-| 80" by. decedent without consideration 
of its annual reports for the fiscal year’ fie to some destinations in East pro- | is valid for tax purposes. (Estate of 
; : 1928, ‘vided by water carriers from Pacific to; J+ B- Atkins v. Commissioner.) 
Ace. . de _ Page 3, Col. 6 | : Page 9, Col. 7: Atlantic Coast via Panama Canal ‘| Page 4, Col. 4 
Educational training including cultu-| Orders issued to the personnel of the | Page 6 Col. 2; Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
ral studies said to be vital to further Department of War. | Operation by subsidiary of Spokane, peals. 
progress in agriculture. if et Page 9 Portland & Seattle Railway of bus serv-| 
Page 1, Col. 2} rders issued to the personnel of the | ice in Oregen is held by Interstate Com- | 


Foreign Affairs | Navy Department. merce Commission not to be in violation 


of law. 
Edward T. Quinn, of New York, se- Oil 
lectel as artist to design statue of} 


Page 8, Col. 6 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Page 5, Col. 4 


Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 
Page 9 ; 
geo ' Textiles 
Page 1, Col. 5: F ee 
| February statistics of revenues and’. Production of mohair in United States 
Henry Clay to be presented to Vene- Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Cir-, expenses of Delaware, Lackawanna & | in 1928 increased 8 per cent over output 
zuela, State Department announces. cuit, rules three patents on production) Western, Lehigh Valley, and Chicago, |°f previous year. 
< Page 2, Col. 6 of gasoline from natural gas are invalid.| St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha rail- 
> 7 r +} . s j ’ . ; ny 
Norway ratifies treaty to renounce! (Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. v.| ways. 
war. | Phe Texas Co.) 
: Page 2, Col. 4 
State Department outlines status of | 
treaty to renounce war. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Pare gL Obacco 
; ; . Page 8, Col. 1 _Petition of Pittsburgh & West Vir-'| Agricultural Commissioner at Shang- 
President's policy of conserving oil ginia Railway for review of ruling ex-| hai reports large imports of tobacco 
; on public lands is approved by former ' cluding evidence granted by Interstate! into China in anticipation of increase 
“ : Page 1, Col. 6 president of Mentana Business Men’s| Commerce Commission. {in tariff have created surplus stock suf- 
_Dr. Chao-Chu_W u presents creden- | Organization on call at White House. Page 6, Col. 3' ficient for needs of season. 
tials as Chinese Minister, which are ac-| * Page 1, Col. 4! The Interstate Commerce Commission | Page 5, Col. 4 





Lundquist, and he selected the letters: mond was present. The Committee be-; find out for us, if you can, whether a:a pamphlet entitled, “Shall California | ing to do with these things. 
lieves it is advisable to do this.” 


which I will hand to the witness and ask 
to have put into the record, 

The third one is dated May 17, 1927, | 
from Mr. Coleman to Mr. Taylor, who! 
was then the secretary of the | 
tion, and discloses that Mr. Elmer P.} 
Bromway is the legislative representa- | 
tive of the association. j 

The Witness: 
that. If I might have a copy of that 
to take home, subject to verification, 
then I could identify it. 

Mr. Healy: All right; we will see! 
that you get it. The letters and papers 
referred to are now marked 4229. What 
do you say as to those, Mr, Witness? ! 

Mr. Weadock: Those are association 
matters ? 

Mr, Healy: That is my understanding. , 

Mr. Weedock: I don’t know anything 
about them. 

Mr. Healy: Mr. Lundquist 
they came from the files. 

Mr. Weadock: We will take your word ; 
for it. 

Mr. Healy: I offer the exhibit on that | 
statement. 
discovers they are not what they pur-| 
port to be, or are not correct copies, I 
will be very glad to cooperate in correct- | 
ing the record. 

Commissioner MeCulloch: They may 
be adnaitted with that understanding. 

News Stories Proposed. 

Mr. Healy: I find in a letter dated 
April 12, 1927, from Mr. H. R. Jordan 
to Mr. R. E. Fisher, the following: “The 
Johnston-Ayres Company, through Mr. 
Pollard, put up a proposition of writing 


J 


told me 


news stories for State-wide publication, | take to do that. 


they to receive $600 or $100 per month, | 


through Mr.|for a six months’ campaign, Mr. Ham- | 


stories were ever prepared and circu- 
associa- | lated? 


; is 
I know nothing about, jy 


Fisher 
& Electric Company. 


4229 is? 


President of the Pacific Coast Electrical | have been speeches made over the radio | 
Association to Don Ray, appointing him, , from that station, regarding the subject 40 
without his knowledge, to the position | of the power rates in Ontario? 
of chairman of the Civic Development | 
Committee. 


record, 


If Mr, Weadock or Mr. Frost: received. 


issue of the N. E. L. 
ion there is an item dated November 3, 
relating to the Los Angeles plant. 
‘understanding is that Mr. Ballard, who: lon 
| is an officer of your company, was the! phlet entitled, “Some Questions About | 4235, by the same 
' executive who furnished the information ri 
for the article. ) 
return to California, you would under-| ing the imprint of the Greater California | received, 
take to get for us a copy of what Mr.' League. 
Ballard sent Mr. Oxley in that connec- 
tion. 


nd it a! I never saw 
| similar communication or a communi-; Be Sovietized?” That was prepared by! it before. 
cation on the same subject, went from | the Greater California League at San Q. All right. 
, Mr. Ballard to the Boston Herald in No-| Francisco, in connection with the record, A. It is my business to sell electricity. 
; vember, 1927, or thereabouts, in con-: made yesterday. | That is all I do, 
- nection with the Los Angeles municipal] Commissioner McCulloch: It may be’ Mr. Healy: I have nothing further to 
The Witness: I do not know. | plant. | received, P ask Mr. Frost. 
Q. Do you know who Mr. Hammond| A. Yes. By' Mr. Healy: Can you tell me (Thereupon, at 12:45 p. m. o’clock an 
:? A, I never heard of him-before,! Q. What is the designation of the whether it was put out by either Mr,| #dJournment was taken until 10 a, m., 
udge. Farm Bureau Radio Station? Is_ it! Cornish or Mr. Cullinan? | Wednesday, March 29, 1929). 
Q. With what company is Mr. H. R. KQW, at San Jose? + eae _ 
ordan connected? A, I don’t know him, A. It seems to me it is KFQW. before. 
Q. With what company is Mr. R. E., Q. Whatever it is, there is a broad-; Q. Ifere is another one from the! 
connected? A, The Pacific Gas casting station there maintained by the| Greater California League, entitled, | 
Farm Bureau? : : “Haven’t We Been Taxed Enough?” The 
A. Something like that; yes, sir. | number will be 4232. ex a . 
Q. Do you know whether there have} Commissioner McCulloch: It may be, /ax Authorities Ask Supreme 
A. It is a letter written by me as. been prepared papers, or whether there’ received, \ Const to Review Findiene. 
Mr. Healy: I next offer Document | 
253, another pamphlet from the same} 
: | League, entitled, “The A-B-C of the Wa- 
A. 1 don’t know. ter and Power Act.” 
at “a Q. I wish that you would look at the} Commissioner McCulloch: 
Mr. Healy: I ‘now offer it for the: paper I am showing you, and I will ask, received. of whether the Federal income tax ap- 


} ee, Same. wae Dandcant apom Avean Mr. Healy: I next offer one issued) plies to a person whose income consists 
} suc § you see here, by the same League, entitled, “Here is! of money he has re¢eived as attorney 


headed “Ontario’s Twenty Years of r : ; : ; Argel 
oe oom : a the Text.” The record will show its; for representing certain cities in Texas 
Mr. Healy: In the November 4, 1927,! State Ownership Experiment. i ° / ‘| in Ph: Sgt tg ' 


; ‘ ; number to be 4234. 

A. Public Opin-| A. Judge, I don’t know. I never heard | Commissioner McCulloch: This question is presented in the case 
of it. That station is up near San Fran- | ccived. of Commissioner of Internal Revenue v. 

cisco. | F : | W. J. Howard, No, 776. 
Q. I now offer document 4234, a pam-| Mr. Healy: I next offer document | The petition recites that the respond- 
League, entitled,’ o4¢ was an attorney-at-law during the 
' year 1921 and was employed by the City 
of Houston, Tex., to conduct litigation 
) ame {tO compel certain railways within the 
Yesterday’s record shows that| Mr. Healy: I have here, Mr. Frost,: city to separate grade crossings. He 
that was the name under which Mr. some pages from the Los Angeles School: was likewise employed by the city un- 
Cullinan operated in Northern California.! Journal, labeled, “Paid Political Adver-| der similar contracts, the brief adds, 
Commissioner McCulloch:-It may be| tisements.” Was that put in by either| and also by the cities of Navasota and 
0 received, ; Mr. Cornish or Mr. Cullinan, or any of| Victoria, Tex., to defend suits brought 
Similar Communication, } Pamphlet Offered. : | the associations for. which they act? | by publie service corporations to enjoin 
Q. Now, I also wish that you would! Mr. Healy: I next offer document 4231, A, Judge, I don’t know. I had noth-| those cities from fixing rates for sery- 
i 


Can you tell me whether the news 


j 
I can’t tell you. I never saw it 


Exemption of Income 


Of Lawyer Appealed 


Q. Will you tell us what document 


The Supreme Court of the United 
| States by a petition for a writ of cer- 


tiorari just filed, has been asked to re- 
It may be) view a case which. involves the question 


Commissioner McCulloch: It may be 


It may be; 
Our 


‘acts for Farmers.” 


the Proposed California Water and! , ae A 
| Commissioner McCulloch: 


I wondered if, upon your! Power Act,” by Eustace Cullinan, bear-| It may be 


The Witness: I shall be glad to under- 


. 


||| or a bonded warehouse. 


PER 


Motion to Exclude 
Testimony Is Held 
To Be Too Late 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Presentation After Evidence 
Has Been Heard at Trial 
Is Found to Bar 
Favorable Action. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
spirits so removed he shali be liable to 
a penalty of double the tax imposed on 
such distilled spirits so removed or con- 
cealed, and shall be fined not less than 
two hundred dollars nor more than five 
thousand dollars, and imprisoned not les{ 
than three months nor more than thre? 
years.” 

The defendant assigns error in the re- 
fusal of an instruction that told the jury 
that, after distilled spirits on which the 
tax had not been paid hal once been 
removed from a distillery, a person con- 
cealing the spirits could not be guilty 
under this section of the statutes, unless 
he was a party to the first removal from 
the distillery or knew of that removal, 

Under the latter portion of Section 
3296 Revised Statutes, it is an offense to 
remove distilled spirits from a distillery 
warehouse or to conceal the spirits so 
removed, out the first portion of the sec- 
tion makes it an offense either to remove 
distilled spirits (on which the tax is un- 
paid) to any place other than to a law- 
ful distillery warehouse, or to conceal 
the spirits so removed. 

Tax Spirits. 

There is a tax upon jistilled spirits, 
even ii illicity made, which attaches as 
soon as the article comes into existence, 
and is a first lien thereon. United States 
v. One Ford Coupe, 272 U. S. 321, 326. 
Any removal of the distilled spirits, 
whether it be the first removal from the 
distillery, or a subsequent one, may 
operate to defraud the United States of 
its revenues. 

In the case last cited, a similar conten- 
tion was made as to the meaning of Sec- 
tion 3450 of the Revised Statutes impos- 
ing a penalty for the removal or con- 
cealment of go.ds on which the tax had 
not been paid and was answered as 
follows: 

“The claimant contends that a pro- 
ceeding under Sec. 3450 will not lie to 
forfeit a vehicle, unless it was being 
used to remove the tax-unpaid article 
from the place where the tax was re- 
quired by law to be paid, that is, the 
place of manufacture or of importation, 
This narrow 
meaning of the word ‘remove’ is wed 
upon us, as contrasted with the bi vad 
term ‘transport’ employed in Sec. 26. 

“We have no occasion to determine tke 
exact scope, in this connection, of the 
term ‘remove.’ The libel makes no ref- 
erence to removal. It charges only that 
the automobile was being used to de- 


||| posit or conceal. 


Possessor May Be Liable. 

“Under Sec. 3450, it is not essential® 
that the offender must have been either 
the manufacturer or importer of the 
liquor or a person directly associated 
with him. The Government may look 
for payment also to the liquor itself and 
to whoever has possession of it. Nor 
does the language of Sec. 3450, or its 
history, indicate that Congress intended 
to limit the proceeding under that sec- 
tion to cases where the vehicle was used 
for deposit or concealment as part of 
the illegal act of removal, or to make it 
applicable only where the article con- 
cealed had been unlawfully removed 
from the place whcre the tax should 
have heen paid, 

“If the intent to defraud the United 


| States of the tax is est-vlished by any 


competent evidence, a use of the vehicle 
for the purpose of concealment satisfies 
the requirement of Sec, 3450, even if it 
appears that the offender obtained it, 
not from a distillery, bonded warehouse 


| or importer, but from a stranger.” 


We conclude that the purpose of Sec. 
3296 of the Revised Statutes as applied 


; to the facts in this case, is to penalize 
| any wilful concealment of such spirits 
| so removed whether or not the person 


making such removal or concealment , 
knew of the original removal from the 
distillery, and that there was no error 
in refusing the instruction asked. The 
judgment will be affirmed. 4 
Van Valkenburgh, Circuit Judge, con- 
curring: 
. I concur fully ip the foregoing opin- 
ion, and would add that, so far as dis- 


| closed by the record, the Federal agents 
| took no part in the search conducted by 


the state officers. They were there for 
the purpose of executing a personal war- 
rant based upon sales theretofore made. 

In Byars vs.’ United States, 273 U. S. 
28, 32, 33, it is said: 

“The mere participation in a State 
search of one who is a Federal officer 
does not render it a Federal undertak- 
ing,” and “we do not question the right 
of the Federal Government to avail it- 
self of evidence improperly seized by 
State officers operating entirely upon 
their own account.” 

Here there was neither participation 
nor co-operation in the search, and I 
think the application to suppress testi- 
mony as to the ‘result of the search 
should have been denied even though 
timely made, 

February 20, 1929. 


ices to be furnished by such corpora- 
tions, 

In each instance the amount received, 
by the respondent was paid out of the 
treasury and revenues of the city, the 
brief states, and there was @o other offi- 
cer or employe of the City of Houston 
at that time whose duty it was to per- 
form such services. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revy- 
enue, in reviewing the respondent’s re- 
turn, determined that this income was 
taxable and should have been included 
|in the gross income of the respondent 
|for the year 1921, the brief states. From 
the ruling of the Commissioner the a 
spondent took an appeal to the Boay 
of Tax Appeals, but the Commissioner's 
ruling was affirmed. 

Upon appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, however, 
this decision was reversed, the ‘court 
holding that the tax in question operated 
as a direct burden upon the exercise by 
the municipalities of governmental func- 
tions, and that it could not constitu. 


j tionally be imposed, 





